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Meetings of Societies. 

AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.90 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street.. Outings: April 28, to Wyoming, for botany, conducted 
by Miss Zirngiebel; May 5,to Winter Hill, for geology, con- 
ducted by Mr. Nichols. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncxs. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, May 9. 


APPALACHIAN MounTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, May 9. 
April Walk, Monks Hill, Saturday, Apzil 2s. 


_ Bostonian Socrery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing. Tuesday, May 8 


Bostow Soctery or Crvit ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 16. 


Boston Society cr NaTuRAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


* Boston Screntiric Socrery. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, May 8, 7.45 P. M. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
6 P. M., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 


Next 


5 LASSACHUSETTS HorticutturaL Society. Horticultural 
all, Tremont Street. May Exhibition, Saturday, May 5. 


Moston or Fivz Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 
the 18th century ; closes May 20, 1894. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 2. 
fc rermny Memoria Scrence Cuass. Corner Berkeley and 

\ppleton Streets. Sunday, April 29, 12.15r.m. Distant transmis- 
sion of electric energy, by James H. Cary. 


Soctery oy Arts. Mase Institute of Technology. Next reg- 


} . 
| he was to the men of a generation ago. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 1894. 


JOHN L. EMMONS. 


The death of Mr. John L. Emmons takes from this 


community one who is not so well known to the present as 


Mr. Emmons was 


|one of a group of young men who, sixty years ago, organ- 


ized and carried forward the whole movement connected 
with Warren Street Chapel. The importance of that 
movement is not perhaps sufficiently understood at the 
present time, and the contribution which these gentlemen | 
rendered to our social order is not therefore appreciated as 
it should With Dr. Henry Bowditch, Mr. John J. 


May, who is still living, and one or two others, he collected 


be. 


together what we should now call a mission school, which 
was ready, therefore, for the work of Mr. Charles Barnard 
when, in the year 1836, he established the Warren Street 
Chapel. 

Warren Street Chapel alone holds a very important 
place in the history of the philanthropy of the nineteenth 
century. It seems to have been the first enterprise in 
which a church primarily for children was suggested—a 
church to which the fathers and mothers should come be- 
cause the children went, and where the interest in the chil- 
dren was the central interest. From this chapel grew the 
system of evening schools, which would hardly have taken 
its present form in this city or in this country but for the 
pluck and steady devotion of such men as we have named. 
In Mr. Emmons’s case, his work in this chapel led him to 
work out the problems of what were then called model 
lodging-houses. He did this with a success which is re- 
markable, considering the utter absence of experience of 
precedents. The result has been that we probably have 
in Boston now the best system of tenement-houses for peo- 


It 


that the managers of Mr. Peabody’s great fund in London 


ple of moderate means which any city has. is certain 


have been glad to take lessons from our experience. As a 
manager of the Boston Orphan Asylum, which in its line 
is perhaps the most successful institution which has at- 
tempted the honorable education of boys left orphans, Mr. 
Emmons again rendered a class of service which is not 
usually appreciated, but without which such reforms can- 
not go forward. Naturally, and because he was a man will- 
ing to take the lead where other men are apt to be indo- 
lent or cowardly, Mr. Emmons became a leader in all the 
movements for systematic charity. The Boston Provident 
association which 
In 
the foundation of this he was a leader, and from the system 


Association was born from a kindred 


comprehended the three southern wards of the city. 


of the Boston Provident Association all our well-working 
charity organizations of to-day may be said to have been 
born. 

Mr. Emmons said, more than thirty years ago, to the 
writer of these lines, that there were seven thousand young 
people in the world who had a right to stop him on the 
street and speak to him, because he had known them in the 
Before he 
died, that number undoubtedly had risen so as to be three 
And 


we who remember a life so valuable can explain to those 


management of the Warren Street Chapel. 
or four times as large as the figure which he named. 


who did not know him what we mean when we speak of 
him, if we say that there are twenty or thirty thousand young 
glad if they could 
them a smile or 


men and women in the world who would be 
remember that the last winter had given 
a hand-grip from one to whom they owed so much. 
Ten such men, as we are told on high authority, would 
have saved even Sodom. We have not had many such 
in Boston; but 


miseries which surround the life of rich and growing cities, 


men so far as we are saved from the 


we have been saved by the quiet and persistent determina 


tion of a few such men as he. 


Little by little, the facts collected by the census of 1890 
are becoming available for information, the latest issue of 
the Census Bureau being a statement of the wealth of the 
country as it was found four years ago. It appears that 
we are a very rich people. The total possessions—that is, 
|all the property and all the money—of the people of the 
United States in 1890 amounted to $65,037,091,197. This 
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in the country. The largest item in this grand schedule, 
of course, is the real estate—land and buildings. This is 
$39,544,544,333. Next come the railroad 
properties, at more than eight and one-half billions; then 
the machinery of mills and the product on hand, at more 
than three billions; and then live stock and farming imple- 
ments, at nearly two and three-quarters billions. 


set down at 





But the most interesting part of this exhibit of the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States is a little table 
which shows how wonderfully our possessions have in- 
creased within forty years. In 1850, the value of the prop- 
erty of the whole country was $7,135,789,228; or less 
Also, in 1850, the per 
capita wealth of the people was $308, while in 1890, as 
stated above, it had risen to $1089. It is seen that the 
total wealth has increased at a greater rate than the aver- 
age wealth ; but this is inevitable in a land where popula- 
tion pours in as it has into the United States during this 
period. 


than one-ninth of its value in 1890. 





Another interesting fact shown by these census tables 
is the vast stride taken by the country in the increase of 
material possessions since the abolition of slavery. From 
1850 to 1860, the growth was only $9,000,000,000. From 
1860 to 1870, even with the four years of destructive war, 
the growth was nearly $14,000,000,000; and since that 
date nearly the same rate of increase has been maintained. 
It should be said that these census valuations are based, 
not on arsessments for the purpose of taxation, which are 
always below the real figures, but upon the true value of 
the property under consideration. 


The two historic claims before Congress have been 
those of Myra Clark Gaines and William MecGarrahan. 
The former reached settlement four years ago. The latter 
was still unsettled when the claimant died last Tuesday. 
The story of the MeGarrahan claim has been often told 
during the thirty-five years in which the claimant has been 
urging it before the courts and beforejCongress. It un- 
doubtedly was a just claim. Fifteen times did one house 
of Congress pass a bill in settlement onby to have it killed 
in the other house. ‘Two years ago, both the Senate and 
the House passed a bill; but the President vetoed it. Me- 
Garrahan was a young man when he came to Washington 
to get his rights: he was seventy years old when he died 
in disappointment. _It {is a pathetic and not a pleasant 
story. 





An event of general public interest, though important 
only in its personal and social relations, is the ‘golden wed- 
ding ’ anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Dawes, which 
ocears on Tuesday, May 1. The marriage of Henry L. 
Dawes, and Electa R. Sanderson occurred in Ashfield, May 
1, 1844,and of the union there are three children, Anna 
Laurens Dawes, who is widely known in literature; Chester 
Mitchell Dawes, engaged in the practice of law in Chicago; 
and Henry L. Dawes, Jr., of the Pittsfield law firm of Pir! 
gree, Dawes, Jr., & Burke. Although retired from public 
life, Mr. Dawes has a hold upon the consideration and re- 
spect of his fellow-citizens of Massachusetts which is 
equalled by few. His long, faithful and honorable service 
has seldom been matched in our history. 





An idea, of creating a body of American ‘ Immortals,’ 
in imitation, more or less remote, of the French Academy, 
has taken form in a bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington by Mr. Black of Illinois— 
another incident going to show that the centre of intellec- 
tual and literary force is really to be found somewhere 
about Chicago. This bill, of which Mr. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress, is the putative father, is summarized as 
follows: It provides for a committee of six—three senators 
and three members of the House—who shall elect five 
members distinguished in literature, science, fine arts, and 
invention, who, in .turn, shall elect twenty other persons 
equally distinguished, the twenty-five to constitute the 
American Academy. It is to be the duty of the Librarian 
of Congress to set apart a chamber in the new library 
building suitable for the occupancy of the twenty-five, and 








Meeting, May 10. 


gives an average of $1039 for every man, woman and child 








they are to be furnished with pages to answer their calls, 


2 


while thus engaged. The twenty-five may be a continuous 
body. They may fill vacancies, however occasioned, and 
for their better government they are empowered to deter- 
mine the name of the body, to define eligibility to its mem- 
bership, and @nact by-laws and change them, and if they 
prescribe lectares by any of their members, the librarian 
is to furnish them a convenient lecture room in the library 
building for such purpose. All this seems to be arranged 
very pleasantly for the twenty-five ‘ Immortals.’ 
will not be persons to be envied, The lot of members in 
an ‘American Academy ’ selected in this way—or in any 
other way which should seem to give them recognition by 
the government above members of unofficial organizations 





—would be that of conspicuous misery (in the storm of 
criticism and lampoonery which would break loose. 


The ten thousand people who turned out last Sunday 
afternoon to see the start of an ‘ industrial army’ number- 
ing about two-score, from Boston for Washington, evidently 
estim ated the demonstration at its full value. None of the 
vast crowd that filled took the 
seriously. There were gibes and hoots in plenty, but no 


Tremont street 
sympathy, no evidence of a belief that the ‘army’ was what 
it pretended to be, representative of unemployed industry 
in Boston. 
spectators and hustled out of the way by its leaders to take 
the road outside the city. 
set 


Yet the handful of men who 
out on this senseless pilgrimage are probably as 
properly representative of the genuine workingmen of the 
country as any of the other ‘armies’ which are approach- 
ing Washington from several points. Gen. Hawley made 
some sensible remarks on the subject in the Senate the 
other day, although he made the mistake of assuming for 
demonstrations a greater importance than they possess. 
“The men who are coming here,” he said, “do not repre- 
sent the great voice of the American people. As to their 
complaining of the present situation, so far as it is due to 
the political action of Congress, so far as it is due to the 
generally disturbed financial condition of the world, I have 
little to say. But they do not represent the American 
people in the manner or avowed purpose of their coming. 
They come here to make an impression upon Congress by 
We read old romances of the 
oppressed subject, who struggled to get in the way of his 
ruler and thrust himself prostrate in the dust under the 


mere physical presence. 


feet of the horse which bore the Emperor, that he might 
proffer his humble petition. 
a petition in that way.” 


No American citizen proffers 


It is surprising to learn that a movement is on foot ay 
Washington’ to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
Indian Schools. It is a movement which every friend of 
Indian civilization must condemn and oppose, and one 
which is antagonistic to the purposes of the present ad- 
ministration. It apparently forms part of the scheme of 
misdirected economy which proposes to cut down the 
Indian appropriation and reduce the number of inspectors 
and special agents. Mr. Herbert Welsh, secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, writes concerning this matter : 
“Perhaps no single act, if accomplished, could be more 
mischievous in its influence upon the cause of the civiliza- 
tion of our Indians. This office, under the admirable plans 
formulated by the present Secretary of |the Interior, and 
filled, through his appointment, by one of the most distin- 
guished of American educators, Dr. W. N. Hailmann, for- 
merly superintendent of public schools, Laporte, Indiana, 
is destined to exercise an influence of the highest value 
upon the whole Indian school service. Under the protec- 
tion of civil service laws that school service is just emerg- 
ing from the disorders and inefficiencies inseparable from 
the control of spoils methods. Dr. Hailmann has already 
taken hold of his work with the ability and energy that 
have characterized his previous efforts in the field of edu- 
cation. He gives the highest promise of usefulness. He 
may confidently be expected to develop the Indian school 
service until it has reached a point where it will favorably 
compare with the best public school systems of the coun- 
try. The problem which presents itself to us is to give 
him such popular support that he and his, office shall be 
protected from just such absurd and perverse schemes for 
their injury and overthrow as that to which your attention 
is now called. To abolish the office of superintendent is 
practically to destroy the usefulness of the Indian school 
service. With a single, intelligent, vigorous and disinter- 
ested head destroyed, the service itself will be thrown into 
that state of confusion and inefficiency from which it is now 
emerging. It is the desire of the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix, by legislation, enlarged powers upon the Superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, giving him more complete con- 
trol of the school work. A bill will be introduced into 
Congress later on, and at the proper moment, designed to 
accomplish this end. The friends of the Indians — or, 
more broadly speaking, the friends of civilization — 
should take instant and effective means to repel the 
threatened assault upon the superintendency.” 
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But they | 


matter 


In fact, the ‘army’ was lostin the crowd of 
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BLUE AND BUFF. 

The history of blue and buff as the colors of liberty 
runs farther back in the annals of England than most peo- 
ple suppose. On the other hand, the scarlet uniform which 
is the uniform of the English army does not go back more 
than two centuries, having been introduced under William 
ILI. 


crowning mercy of Worcester, when the Ironsides ran 


But when Cromwell and his friends rejoiced in the 


down the perfumed horsemen of Prince Rupert, the sue- 
cessful troopers wore buckskin breeches, and blue coats 
above them. There are those who say that they sang some 
of their songs of triumph to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 
However this may be, it is certain that they wore the blue 
and buff which, from that day to this day, have been the 
colors which represented the liberty of the people, as con- 
trasted against every form of autocracy. 


The reason why the Edinburgh Review to this day has 


a strip of yellow paper at the back, while its cover is blue, | 


is in the determination of the Liberals who founded the 


Edinburgh Review that, to the eye of all England and all | 


The 


reason, on the other hand, why the Quarterly Review from 


Scotland, it should speak of the rights of the people. 


the beginning wore dark blue covers, is that the publish- | 


ers of the Quarterly meant to waive the question of popu- 
lar rights under a symbol which should say that they were 
‘true blue’ indeed, but that they did not favor the broad- 
est statement of the liberty of mankind. 

Our fathers here 


in Massachusetts were true to the 


Puritan traditions. So soon as their train-bands wore any 
uniforms, those uniforms were marked with the colors of 
Cromwell and his men. It is hard to say, and the Virginia 


antiquaries must tell us, why the Dominion of Virginia, if 


it were as loyal to the Stuarts as the Virginia antiquaries | 


have been too apt to suppose, should wear colors which 


must have been distasteful to every one who held to Stu-| 


art traditions. But it is more than probable that the sup- 
posed enthusiasm of the Virginians for the Cavaliers is a 


mere imagination. This is certain, that from the time 


Virginia had any history, the people of Virginia were defy- | 


ing the English court and everybody whom the English | 


court sent to them. It is also certain that so soon as the 
levies of Virginia had to fight the battles of the Georges, 
the officers whom the Georges sent over found the Virginia 
troops dressed in the blue and buff which represent liberty. 

But what is perhaps the most interesting anecdote in a 
series of thousands which refer to the colors of English 
liberty, is that which describes to us the costume of 
Washington at the Continental Congress. When that 
congress began, in the spring of 1775, there were not per- 
haps ten men who went to it who supposed that war was 
impending within atwelvemonth. In its inception and in 
its theory, it was a pacific congress. It was a congress of 
men who were to lay the petitions of American loyalty ‘ at 
the foot of the throne.’ Most men met in it with as little 
thought that they were to conduct war as the Academy of 
It 
was a congress formed on the other hand, one may say, 
for the conduct of peace. 


Science has in its session in Washington last week. 


But at this congress one man, 
and one man only, appeared asa soldier. George Washing- 
ton came to this congress dressed asa soldier; he wore 
the uniform of blue and buff, which set men to thinking of 
the Cromwell who wore that uniform at Worcester. It 


was a uniform hated by all persons who stood for the court | 


or the policy of the court. 
Washington's appearance in uniform, be it remembered, 


was a thing as much out of the way as would be the) 
appearance of a gentleman in our State House to-day in | 


full uniform of a soldier. 
soldier for twelve years; he had been a civilian member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. 


King George as to the rights and wrongs of the colonies, | 
that he chooses to assume the old uniform which he wore | 


the day he saved the retreat of Braddock’s army and _ the 


day when he presented the claims of the colonial officers | 


before General Shirley. 
What George Washing- 
ton meant by wearing it was the quiet statement that he 
believed this matter was to be fought out, and that it was 
not matter of talk. 
congress, here was this one present testimony to the truth 
that the sword is sometimes mightier than the pen. And 
it would be impossible now to say what influence this con- 


Washington had not been a/| 


But it is when he is | 
sent to the congress which was humbly to memorialize | 


As we have said, no other man 
| wore a uniform in that assembly. 


In all the opening proceedings of this | 


proved to be the governing power of thirteen states in , 
long and difficult war. 

Blue and buff thus became the colors, not only of the 
Puritan section of America, but of the nation which was 
really born when the Continental Congress met together, 

Epwarp FE. Hate 
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OF WHAT USE IS GREENLAND? 


This summer bids fair to be a season noteworthy jp 


in 


Arctic annals. 


With the advent at Cape York of th 


pleasure party directed by Dr. F. A. Cook, will bevin the 
secondary epoch in the history of the far North; the epoch 
wherein civilization begins to put to use the land that ex. 
the 
usually begins with the foundation of a colony, but Creep. 


It 


ready to be of service to mankind in its own peculiar » 


plorers have discovered. In other countries 


eTrod 
hod 


land is hardly fit for colonization. is, however, al 


It has been made easily accessible, its conditions have bx 
the 


eT 


determined, and now favorable ones are about 


put to use. 

Whether the Greenland north of the seventy-six 
allel will ever be of commercial value is not easy | 
The experiment has been tried further south, in LD; 


Greenland, the strip of land between the interior platea 


} 





and the sea, extending from Cape Farewell on the s 


|Upernivik on the north. That land, with its 


Eskimo inhabitants, governed by a couple of score of whit 


men, returns a small income to the King of Denmark 


whose property itis. Its chief sources of revenue ar 

cod fisheries, its seal fisheries — which are now failing be- 
cause of the great slaughter of the seals every spring upon 
the Labrador coast —and its 


great kryolite mine at 


Ivigtut. There are, besides, vast undeveloped mineral re- 
sources, coal, graphite, and, in small quantities, copper, 
zine and argentiferous lead. But they are chiefly of infe 
rior quality and not worth working. It would hardly have 
paid the United States to follow the urgent advice of Ben- 
jamin Mills Pierce, in the middle of the century, to bu 
Greenland. 

The land north of Melville Bay we may have free, if 
we will but keep a few men there to hold possessior It 
is a question, however, whether it would be commercially 
|of much value. There are no great fisheries to be devel 
| oped, either of cod or of salmon. If there are any impor 
tant mineral resources, they have not yet been discovered 
The Smith Sound narwhal and walrus fisheries might for 
a few years yield a certain revenue, for walrus ivory is of 
| good quality, and narwhal ivory, though it comes in sle: 
der pieces, is the finest ivory in the world. Moreover, for 
|a short time, the fur-bearing animals in Greenland and 
Ellesmere Land would probably be worth hunting: blue 
foxes, and arctic hares abound in Greenland, and white 
bears, in considerable numbers, live on the ice off the 
northwest coast of Baflin’s Bay. But neither the amphibia 
nor the land animals would last for more than a few hunt- 
ing-seasons. On the whole it does not seem likely that 


the Greenland region will ever be commercially of great 





value. 
| 


| 


| mankind. 


Scientifically, it has already yielded much of benefit to 
Situated near the pole, it has been an impor 
Of 


|tant place for the observation of the air currents. 
| primitive geological structure and covered with ice, it has 
| furnished geologists with opportunities for observing pecu- 
liar conditions, and with information which has lighted uj 
And 


geologist is through with Greenland. 


|} several dark problems. neither meteorologist nor 
Scientifically, the 
country is likely to be worth something. 

But the conditions of Greenland that seem likely first 
to be of advantage to, people at large are its healthfulness 
and its beauty. Curiously enough, the country whose ‘ ic} 
|mountains’ have had so dreadful a name that children 
|have triumphantly sung the praises of missionaries who 
'dared work among them, is possibly the most healthful 
all 


| possesses a grandeur, and at times an exalted beauty that 
I g 


|eountry in the world. And with its desolation, it 


is inexpressibly ennobling. No one ever visited (eet 
land who was not eager to return thither. 

Surely a land which can allure to its shores for a month 
|or two men worn out with cares or illness and can send 
them home again stored with vigor to last for years 5 of 
| some benefit to mankind. 

ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 





A COMPLAINT OF CRITICISM. 
The opening of the Good Citizenship course of | 
at the Old South, on A More Beautiful Public Life, * 
made the occasion of complaint by the Daily Advertiser, @ 


tores 


r, 
| what it calls a ‘mistake * in permitting newspapers ‘o b 
criticised by lecturers in the corresponding course last 


i 


|year. The Advertiser expresses surprise as well as pa” 


: : . | aes . . ee 
| stant reminder, presented by the daily sight of the blue-and | that such criticism was permitted, but is generous ©n0ug" 


buff, had on the decision of that remarkable assembly ;— 
an assembly called for the mediation of peace, which 


to believe that it will never occur again. 
The audiences gathered at these lectures, it says “ ¥°™ 











aid 


igh 
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ianels from some of the lecturers, treated, quite | NEW ENGLAND NATIONALISM. 


in some 


<pectedly, we think, without any such design on the 
nes 7? - 


8 {the management of the Socicty, we are sure, to | | . ee eee eg BS : 

it nfair because undiscriminating, unqualified and | KDWARD E. HALE BEFORE THE FIRST NATIONALIST 

“ \sureably unintelligent attacks upon American newspa- | CLUB OF BOSTON, MARCH 28, 1894. 

eit s class.” It goes on tosay: “ Doubtless there I ask the attention of the Club to a sketch of the dif- 

; wspapers and newspaper methods that deserve all ferent enterprises in which the governments of Massachu- 

nsure bestowed, or at least censure fully as severe as | setts have engaged, directly in the line of what we pro- 

e pronounced. But much of the good that might pose for the future. 

en done was lost through lack of discrimination. It | The colony at Plymouth, consisting of only fifty men 

: ne were to rail at literature in such language as | and women after the horrors of the first winter, and only 
that literature consists of Beadle’s dime novels | numbering about five hundred persons in 1630, enacted,’in 

= similar trash.” 1633, a statute for the registration of deeds. This statute 


The work of the Society for the Promotion of Good required that deeds of conveyance should be recorded by 
Citizenship is its sufficient defence against this rather | the state. It is the beginning of the system of record by 


charge of mistaken zeal. The audiences which! the state, which, when it is carried out to its perfection, 


such people, gave to a ‘corporation the right to establish 
such conveniences for commerce. What is known as 
Trinity Board in London is such a corporation now. It 
has the right to collect special dues from ships for the 
maintenance of light-houses ; and, on the other hand, it is 
bound to maintain these light-houses. But it is a little 
doubtful, from time to time, where the government may 
order a light-house, or how far Trinity House may refuse 
to obey the order. In the place of all this complicated 
system by which adventurers or favorites are permitted to 
undertake a common duty, the province of Massachusetts 
from the beginning built its light-houses and paid for their 
administration. The United States, which at one time 
exacted light-house dues, has dropped into the same sys- 
tem, and the charge for maintaining the system of lights 
along the coast—one of the noblest exhibitions of concrete 


sened to that remarkably interesting and thoughtful! becomes the Australian system, in which the state guaran- Christianity which our modern civilization affords—is a 


ries of addresses last year on The Newspaper in Ameri-| tees the title of all real estate. Where the title comes di-| ¢ 


neople who know anything about the press—and_ the/| years ago, it came in Australia, or as it now comes when |i 


audiences which gather to hear equally judicious talk on people take lands from the United States government, or| t 





j 
another interesting subject in the present course—set the | 
f public approval upon this work. And when a states, it will be readily seen that it is easy for the state to}! 
newspaper finds itself at variance with the highest and | trace all changes in the title, precisely as it traces changes | 
most intelligent public opinion, it is more often the news-| in title when people die. Itis interesting to see that the| 


paper which is at fault. 


spirit of democracy, nursed in the independency of the 


lands which have fallen into the possession of separate pay eleven dollars and sixteen cents. 


sharge assumed by the nation for the good of the nation, 


wy Life, delivered by vix men from the first rank of | rectly from the state, as it came in Plymouth, as, a hundred | Without any picayune question whether a particular fish- 


ng smack owes eleven and a quarter cents for its share in 
he service, or whether a particular steamer can afford to 
Its work is for all 
nankind, and all mankind alike pays what the work re- 
juires, 


It is one of the finest pieces of our American diplo- 


macy that, about thirty years ago, we insisted upon it that 


In this case, however, there is another thing to be con-! Plymouth church, led directly and without any question to | the same freedom of commerce should be recognized by 


sidered Liberty of the press and freedom of speech are | this registration of title. 


usually coupled as two of the rights most distinctly assured The Massachusetts law, made by the richer colony for 


the famous light-house at Elsinore. 


Up to that time the 
Danish government had availed itself of its fortunate penin- 


in this free country. And if the press makes use of its | the same purpose, is dated Oct. 15, 1652. It requires the | sular position and had exacted from all shipping between 





prepared to grant without complaint the right of lecturers | maintained here, and is now the system of every American 
- ; , ‘9 ? 
to speak their minds freely concerning the press. It is a| state. 


long time since John Cotton was turned out of Boston for| countries. “This court, having taken this thing into 
saying what the Bishop of Lincoln did not like, and the | serious consideration, doth hereby declare and order, for 
authority of censorship of public speech has come down to | the prevention of all clandestine and uncertain sales and 
our days neither in the line of apostolic succession nor by titles, that henceforth no sale or alienation of houses or lands | 
ollateral inheritance of the newspaper press. 


| in this jurisdiction shall be holden good inlaw, except the | 
} same be done by deed in writing under hand and seal . . 
IN VAIN. }and unless said deed be acknowledged according to law, 
or nee and recorded.” 
Oh would that I could sail By a similar necessity, as one may say, of a new com- 
Far. far and wide o’er every sea. munity, acting as a pure democracy, the building of roads, 
With mind that ne’er could fail, and generally of bridges, fell upon the people. Most 
From every doubt and care set free ! governments consider that they are entitled to collect taxes 


from the people ; the governments of New England ordered 
But I must in the bay, 


: the men themselves to come out and work upon the roads. 
Within the quiet harbor, lie ; 


If they had horses or oxen useful for the service, they or- 
> oy € . , « , ad . * 
Rock to and fro by day , | dered them out in the same way. It was exactly as a 
nd for the open ocean sigh. | feudal baron ordered out all his dependents to attend him 


Forthbounding o’er the main, |in military service. But in this case, it is the sovereign 


himself who takes the field. 


The shining sails fill, flash and flee. For my own part, when, in 


the summer, I pass through the body of twenty or thirty 


To follow I were fain; 

Alas! There is no tide for me. | of my neighbors who are at work together, repairing our 
M listless fl | roads, I touch my hat to them all, and try to express to 
My canvas listless flaps, : ‘ . 
xX 1 is ful , id them all the pleasure which | feel that we have all returned 
NO heimsman, watchiul, eager guides; " P P Pe 
3 bus | thus to a simple object-lesson in practical democracy. 
No sheet now straining snaps ; a ; — : ¢ . 

F ; ’ In New England, it was only as certain supposed diffi- 

My anchor’s wedged, whate’er betides : ‘ ua : ‘ oe 

: culties of administration hindered the building of the lead- 
But when at night the stars 

Bright gleam upon their wonted way, | made for the building of turnpikes. 1 will speak of these 


And naught the calmness jars, in their place. I think that the first corporation for build- 
I drop my cares ‘til morning gray. ing a bridge was that which built the large bridge between 


For sleep enwraps me round. | Boston and Charlestown, neither of those towns feeling | 


And then I dream, the wind and wave able to undertake the new enterprise. A similar corpora- 
| tion built the bridge between Salem and Beverly. Such 
| . 

| undertakings were new then, and it was supposed that a 


Deceiving by their sound, 
That free I roam, no more a slave. ya 
certain hazard attended them. To meet this hazard, the 
Ay! dream Fate’s yielded me 


lhe joyous lot long craved in vain, | They did so exactly as they created a lottery for the bene- 
And o'er the open sea fit of Harvard College. It was admitted on all hands, I 
With Hope, with Hope, I sail amain! | suppose, that there was an element of risk, and it was 


MarigE A. MOLInEux. | thought, properly perhaps, that the state ought not to incur 


——— such a risk. But as time has gone on, those corporations 


: ’ ave surrendered their trust to the public, and the public 
An astute lady in Washington prepared a trap for Mr. have surrend I I 


, cath »se bridges. e think of paying a tol 
Frank R. Stockton the other day, but he did not fall into owns these bridges. I no more think of paying all 


when I cross from Boston to Charlestown than I think of 


it. He has always kept to himself his own opinion as to , - 
whether his princess directed the young man she loved paying . toll when walk shes Weet oa Winter 
sas 3 . street. ‘The old law of the instrument has asserted itself, 
toward the room containing the ‘lady,’ or the den holding | ' ; 
the ‘tiger... The astute ‘aires Sebnoestead i “Gal Gol and the state has become the possessor of property which 
what “A thought So a asked Mr. Stockton to dinner | *™ built experimentally by adventurous corporations. 
and had pre pared two kinds of ice cream: one molded An interesting illustration of the American habit is in 
i iad > a > -] > a ° a hl . 
into the shape of a lady, the other into the shape of a tiger the establishment of light-houses. The light-house of 
She served the ice ] a If ; re Europe is a curious enough monument of feudalism. That 
one served the ice herself. 


Stockton td 


“Which will you have, Mr. 

ah + 4s ¥ means that whoever was fortunate enough to own the com. 
she asked. The novelist’s gray eyes never _ a dol dhe Wines tleneel 
twink] 5 \ anding position—say at the mouth of the River Mersey, 
twinkled. “Some of both, please,” he said. manding | ? “9 
where the proper beacon should be erected for the guid- 


fs ance of the immense commerce which was to pass up the 
Mr. Benson, the author of Dodo, is the son of the | Mersey—took possession of this place and put up his 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Benson, with bis social | light-house there. Then his cruisers collected tolls from 


advantages, ought to know how to portray a great English | persons who had the benefit of the light-house ; tolls which 
lady; but if his heroines are true to nature, then the per- | they were glad enough to pay, and which made for him an 
son of rank in England must be rather a doubtful person. | enormous revenue. By and by, when one and another 
It would be interesting to know whether or no Mr, Ben-| court favorite found out how large these tolls were, one 
and another king, with the freedom of James II. or other 


son's father rejoices in his son’s books, 








| state created corporations for the building of these works. | 


ted right to speak freely of lecturers, it should be | recording of deeds by the public, and the system has been the Atlantic and the Baltic the payment of light-dues as 


they passed this famous Pharos. We notified the Danish 


It is gradually introducing itself in European | government at that time that this belonged to the robbery 


of the Dark Ages, and that a decent government must not 
exact any such fees. The notification was regarded 
kindly, and the passage at Elsinore is now free to the com- 
merce of the world, thanks to the Nationalist drift and 
movement of our own people. 


The establishment of what we call public schools is 


| another fine illustration of the readiness with which the 


American people adapt themselves to the great principle 
of Christian government. What is called a public school 
in England is simply a school for all sorts and conditions 
of men. Other schools are what, in our droll language, 
we should call ‘select schools’; they are open to particu- 
lar classes, or to people of particular communities. But 
the proper definition of a public school in England is a 
school to which any boy may be sent if his parents, or 
somebody, will pay for him. The very first schools insti- 
tuted in our Bay Colony were schools provided for by the 
subscriptions of the wealthiest citizens; but it appeared 
very soon that they intended to have everybody learn to 
read. It is interesting to observe that the original statutes 
stood for the absolute necessity for a state of all its people 


| being able to read the Bible. Out of this view, which we 
should think a little narrow, perhaps, grew. the necessity 


that every child born into this state should be taught, at 
least enough to read the Scriptures. ‘Therefore the state, 
as a state, from its own taxes, not from private subscrip- 


‘ing arteries of commerce, that corporations began to be | tion, established the system of education which exists to 


i\thishour. The state does not ask whether in a given 
| family there are twenty children or whether there are 
none. It taxes that family for the carrying on of the 
| schools, precisely as it taxes them for the carrying on of 
| the roads, 

When these colonists, who had but little capital beyond 
what the God of heaven gave them, had to join in enter- 
| prises larger than one man and his own household could 
|carry on, they combined under similar principles. If they 
| could not entrust such an enterprise to the whole commu- 
| nity, they entrusted it to companies, each member of 
| which was a co-operator. The whole fishing industry of 
| Massachusetts began in this way, and is continued in this 
way to the present time. The greenest boy, most ignorant 
of the sea, who embarks on a fishing vessel, is a partner 
| with the owner of the vessel and with the captain. His 
‘lay’ is not the same as that of the most skilful man, but if 
the voyage is successful he succeeds; if the voyage is a 
failure, he fails. When the whale fishery was established 
at Nantucket, and afterwards at New Bedford, it followed 
exactly the same law; and wherever a whaler is sent out 


the business is carried on by the same law to this hour. 

I regard it as a great misfortune that, when the new 
industry of the manufacture of woolens and cottons by 
machinery was introduced in Massachusetts, the makers 
of those necessary articles, in importing their machinery 
from England, borrowed also the feudal habits of England. 
In England the capitalist furnished the plant and hired 
the workmen at fixed rates of wages. It was true these 
rates of wages were adapted to the quantity of work pro- 
duced; so far, good. But a distinction was introduced, 
such as had not been known here, in our larger enter- 
prises, untilthat time. Now, if by good fortune, a body of 
twenty men and women had associated themselves together, 
had sent over an agent to England to obtain the necessary 
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information and, as a company, had established themselves 

in the first cotton mill or the first woolen mill in Massa- 
chusetts, under laws similar to those which direct the in- 
dustry in fishing and in whaling, 1 believe we should now 
have a system of co-operative manufacture through Massa- 
chusetts, instead of the more clumsy system by which a 
corporation owns the plant and by which it employs cer- 
tain work-people. 

The disposition to the old system is shown when, as 
often happens, these work-people themselves buy shares in 
the corporation, and in becoming corporators become co- 
operators. 
and it comes to be supposed that one set of men are to 
bear the chances, on the one side of profit and on the 
other side of failure, while another set of men, namely, the 
workmen, are to be paid at a certain uniform rate, whether 
the season be profitable or whether it be unprofitable. 
There is an element of unfairness to both sides of this, 
which constantly shows itself in dissatisfaction. 


But the whole machinery runs the other way, 


There is 
no such unfairness in the results of a whaling voyage, 
whether the voyage be prosperous or no. It is easy enough 
to say that the distinction is the distinction between a per- 
son who holds bonds in a railroad enterprise, where he is 
secured a certain regular interest year by year, and him 
who owns stock in the same company, where his dividend 
is now large and now small. ‘That analogy is quite close. 
But it does not prove that the stockholders in a railroad 
company are well satisfied when it passes its dividends for 
And, 
on the other hand, the bond-holders are not very well sat- 


eight or ten years and only pays its bond-holders. 
isfied, if the corporation and 
divides twenty-five per cent among its stock-holders, while 
the bond-holders only receive four or five. 

If any young gentleman or lady wishes to know more 
on a single subject of importance than anybody in the 
world now knows, it would be well worth the time to give 
a month to the detailed study of the turnpike system of 
New England. In the beginning, the roads followed 
nearly the lines of the Indian trails. In my summer home, 
I ride every day over what is known as the Queen’s Road, 
being the work authorized in Queen Anne's time, and paid 
for by the government, in enlarging the old Indian trail 
along the shore of the Narragansetts. 


prove a prosperous one 


Occasionally the 
state took measures for a public highway which was beyond 
the power of the separate towns. Counties, as organiza- 
tions for executive work, did not then exist. There is the 
celebrated instance, often quoted, of the report of the 
vommittee of the Court of Massachusetts, that 
they had built the road to the west from Boston as far as 
Watertown, and that no road would ever be needed any 
farther. As the seventeenth century passed, however, 
and for the greater part-of the eighteenth century, the 
‘admirable arrangements which have been referred to, by 
which the towns built roads as their convenience required, 
answered sufficiently well for longer routes. 

In the first turnpike companies incorporated in 
Massachusetts, the old machinery, as old as the Massachu- 
setts Company or the East India Company, appears. 
That is to say, a body of individuals are authorized to do 
that which the public understands must be done, but which 
the public does not dare to take the risk of. The incor- 
porators may take the risk, and, as compensation for the 
risk, they may make the profit. It is interesting to observe 
that the first English chartets for these purposes were 
given in 1663. The period is exactly that of the reaction 
from democracy or constitutional liberty to the aristocratic 
system —a sort of Renaissance of feudalism — which 
Charles 11. undertook for the benefit of his favorites. This 
system had no theoretical place in the New England 
methods. Still it is our habit to hit a head, when the head 
is to be hit, with whatever weapon may come to hand ; and 
in the evident necessity for better communication with the 
interior, there grew up a passion for building turnpikes, 
for which separate companies were incorporated. In point 
of fact, the stock was taken, in these companies, by people 
who meant to use the roads. They became largely, there- 
fore, co-operative companies. And in point of fact, also, 
the dividends made upon them were quite small enough to 
hold in check any danger of a hierarchy or aristocracy of 
road-owners. 


General 


The system lasted long enough to give a 
good arterial system of roads leading from one important 
point to another. I am speaking t» one or two persons 
who are old enough to recollect when, on a good road, you 


stopped once in ten miles and paid your toll, as you some- | 
times do now in Pennsylvania and some other of the Mid-| 


dle States. But there would be some old road, literally 
winding along in the neighborhood, which would give 
facilities for the teamster or other traveller to dodge the 
toll-houses. He would drive around the toll-house, and 
come back upon the turnpike again, for six or eight miles 
of journey without tribute. 

Of course the theory was that the teamster or traveller 
was the person specially benefited by the road. Of course 


the fact was that every person in Boston, for instance, who 


received his grain or his maple sugar or his hides from the 
% 


country, by a wagon which had been drawn over these 
roads, so painfully built, was benefited by the turnpike. 
He paid for the benefit by paying the teamster the money 


keeper paid to the treasurer of the corporation, and which 
the treasurer then paid to the stock-holder, if any of it 
were left, after the toll-keeper had been paid and the road 
had been repaired. In point of fact thus, the tax for the turn- 
pike was distributed, and evenly distributed, under the 
great law of all taxation — that if you tax bread you really 
tax butter, and that if you tax butter you really tax bread. 
The inconvenience of so complex a system of taxation as- 
serts itself, as time goes on, in an intelligent community ; 
and the consequence was that every tarnpike in Massachu- 
setts has now reverted to the state, which gave the privi- 
lege for the original building. Not a toll-house remains, so 
far as | recollect. If there be one, the Nationalists of the 
neighborhood should secure it, and maintain it as a monu- 
ment of an old failure of the system which they are now 
attucking. We have now advanced so far on the true lines 
of our civilization, that a state eommission has in hand the 
improvement of what I may call the central ganglia of 
the nervous action of the state, and the more important of 
the lines which from those ganglia proceed. 

Canals were built in England under the same system. 
That is to say, the to individuals the 


government gave 








}enable boats to pass falls in rivers. 


profit. With the independence of America, the necessity 


of such works became apparent. Washington was ham- 


| mering away upon the improvement of the James and Po- 


right to build the canals, they took the risk and made the | 


which the teamster paid to the toll-keeper, and the toll-| 


Worcester to Albany, so to speak, borrowed mone 


| 


| 





tomac rivers all his life; and it may be mentioned, in pass- | 


ing, that that large fund which lies hidden in the govern- | 
ment treasury at this moment, which he bequeathed to the | tration, well nigh perfect, of the adjustments by which is 


nation as a nest-egg for a university, consisted originally in | 4 Sérvice where every one is serv 


shares in these enterprises. Whether works of such im- 
portance to the community should be undertaken by the 


community or by corporations was, of course, an open ques- 


tion. The experience of England was in favor of the cor- | fully, shall close these memoranda. 


poration ; 
plan. 
The first canals in America were such short canals, to 


The first considerable 


| canal was the Middlesex Canal, between this city and the 


River 
Lowell Railroad 


1808. 
was built, that corporation 


Merrimac at Lowell; this finished in 


When the 
bought the franchise of the 


was 
Middlesex -Canal, but some 
parts of it may still be seen by the traveller as he goes 
from Boston to Lowell. It was interesting to observe that 
it is so entirely forgotten now that, without any exception, the 
writers for our highly intelligent press spoke of it, a few 
weeks ago, as the Roxbury Canal, when there was occasion 
In New York, however, the Erie 
Canal, of the possibility of which Washington writes, and 
which Elkanah Watson had advocated all his life, was 
It 


remains the property of the state to. this hour, and has 


to refer to its history. 


finally built by De Witt Clinton as a work of the state. 


been and is of value not to be measured to the Empire 
State—which, in fact, historically owes its Empire to the 
existence of this great public work, built by the public, 
maintained by the public, and owned by the public. 
Following this great example, the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and in fact most of the middle and what we 
used to call the Western States, organized their public 
works, in the hope that they should obtain similar advan- 
tages. But in every instance, | think, it proved that there 
was too much need of experiment, and too little immediate 
profit; and in the reaction which followed the payment of 
heavy taxes for state bonds, while the system of works 
had not been fully developed, in all these states, after the 
trial some for longer and some for shorter periods, the 
Thus the 
works of the state of Pennsylvania, which had cost the 


properties were sold to corporations. great 
State more than fifty millions of dollars, were sold for 
much less than half that sum to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Corporation, which is so powerful an organization 
to-day. 

Here in Massachusetts, we attempted both systems 





when we came to the railroad problem. To intelligent 
}men it had been evident from the beginning that. our hilly 
There is an elaborate 


survey for a canal from Boston to Albany ; but the intelli- 


| region was utterly unfit for canals. 


}gence of the survey. only showed that such a work was 
impossible. 


carry out this system the Boston and Lowell road, the 


| Boston and Worcester road, and the Boston and Provi- 


'dence road were incorporated, each with a capital of a| 


| million dollars. 


| risk of these adventures. But, as, step by step, it proved 
|that they were in the right, and the timid people in the 
| wrong, the state ‘lent its credit,’ as the phrase was, to the 
corporations which now extended these routes. 
Norwich Railway, and the Western Railway running from 


Thus the 


| 


the habit of America was in favor of a larger | 
| was evident, particularly for the lower levels. 


Far-sighted men devised the railroad system, 
substantially as it exists now in the trunk lines; and to| 


—=== 


¥ from the 
state, which they were bound to repay at the end of thin, 
years. And thus these weak companies obtained the 
advantage of the superior credit of the Common weal) 
In the Com 
of the Western Railroad, which was evidently an 


All-these loans have long since been repaid. 
advap. 
tage to every county west of Boston, the state went 4, 
ther, and took a considerable quantity of stock jn y, 
adventure. This stock it long since sold, under the impres 
sion that it was dangerous for the Commonwealth to ,, 
I think, however, thar 
every charter given by the Commonwealth retains the 


engaged in such enterprises. 
right of the state to buy back the railroad from the jneg 
porators by the company for what it cost, and making », 
If, fos 


instance, they have had average dividends at nine 


to them ten per cent interest on their expenditure. 
per 
cent the state would have to pay them one per cent adq 
tional in concluding this purchase. As the state of Mase 
chusetts can now borrow money at three per cent, it seems 


to any true Nationalist that the time has come for it ; 
assume this right over the railway corporations, and , 
include the railways in the same system by whic! 
other roads are now carried on. 

The history of the development of the post-office, frog 
the time when every regular post-carrier carried t 


he 


would require a whole lecture. 


he mal 


for what could get, as an expressman does toda 


The process is same 


in all states. Within our own memory, the family monop 


carried the mails in Germany—has yielded to the syste 


of Thurk and Taxis—the firm, if I may so speak, whic 
by which, as here, the nation is responsible for the du 
and fixes the remuneration. Our own system is one ill» 
ed the public may weil a. 
sume the whole direction and arrange for its execution. 
A neat and simple illustration, from our own histor 
also, which shows exactly how this has been done success 
Boston was stil] a 
small town when the necessity of a better supply of water 
Here was 
Pond, 


the 


this little Jamaica about thirty or forty feet 


above the level of sea; and, as early as the year 
1795, a charter was given to permit the laying of pitel 
to of 


convenient 


pine logs bring water to those parts Boston 


which could be served -from a reservoir 


80 


It is within the memory of some of those who hear m 


how Washington street, for instance, was supplied 


with water from these logs. The supply was so limited 
that you arranged your tubs in the cellar as early as Fr 
day or Saturday, and kept the faucet running, that there 
As the 


It was 


might be water enough for washing on Monday. 
town grew, this supply was entirely inadequate. 
evident that no single corporation would address itself- 
perhaps no single corporation could address itself—to the 
business of water-supply. As early as 1825, Professor 
Treadwell was appointed a commissioner to ascertain the 
practicability of supplying the city with good water. 

1833, the mayor asked the legislature for the necessary 
authority, which was refused, and it was not until 1 
This was uP 


doubtedly under the stimulus of the signal success of the 


that the necessary legislation was obtained. 


Croton Aqueduct, built by the city of New York, under 
From that time to this time, n¢ 
he Ir 


A provision was introduced into the 


very similar conditions. 
body has protested against the work of the city int 
troduction of water. 
original act, by my father, providing that when the incom 
from the water exceeded the interest of the loans and the 
With th 


usual failure of memory of city officials, this provision ¥# 


cost of service, the price should be reduced. 


overlooked, and at one moment the city was actually makiog 


. 


money from this enterprise. But a careful antiquaria® 
called attention to the fact, and the water commissioners 


And one year, on our tax-biis, 


nt 


at once saw their mistake. 
we had the very unusual spectacle of a gift made to us 
the city of Boston, when she graciously returned the mon 
which she had exacted from us under this error. Th 
anecdote is worth repeating, in the face of those peop 
who tell us that public administrations cannot carry ® 
such affairs with honor. There is not now a consideral# 
city in Massachusetts but what has adopted the presez! 
wi 


system by which, in such cases, the people do their } 


work without entrusting it to any careless or selfish int 
mediary. 

The subject on which I am 
course of lectures, rather than a brief statement 


engaged deserves 4 
as mu 


satisfy me to-night. To conclude, the principle see™*' 





The state, warned by the experience of | 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, was loath to engage itself in the | 

oe ‘ Ras OP | 
enterprise, and the pioneers were obliged to take all the 


be this: Wherever something is needed for every mem 
of the community—or, as the ‘Captain of the Pinafor 
would say, for almost every member of the community—* 
is desirable that the community shall provide this requisi# 
For instance, the community should see to it that 
individual should have fresh air. The community sees 
that every individual shall have fresh water. The comm 
sees to it that every individual shall have justice betwee? ™ 
and man. The community sees to it that every indivil® 


every 
to8 


te 
ob 
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shall be as well educated as every other individual. The 
i unity sees to it that even a child born blind or deaf 

gutter shall be cared for with the same care as if 
hild were born in the purple. The community pro- 






comm 
in the 


that « , 
same way, for medical care and for the health 


But, where the indi- 


in the 

f the citizen, whatever the disease. 
or ww ; 
| has specific needs or wishes, the community appar- 


vidua! : “«) F 
ently never interferes to gratify these wishes. or 


vides, 


in- 
it might be said that every man and woman in the 
But the com- 


stance, 


mmunity, sooner or later, needs a knife. 


joes not provide knives for each individual; and 


munity ¢ 


«hecause one man wants one sort, another wants 


would any one be satisfied with an average 


thie 1 


another, nor 


‘. furnished to each and all.- 


The same rule, oddly 
An 


covers the arrangements for clothing and for food. 


»nough, 

“ man wants to wear clothes made to another man’s 

measure; still less does any man want to wear clothes 
: made the average measure of the community. One 

ae likes to eat buckwheat for his breakfast, and another 


bread, and another oatmeal; the community, there- 


jndian 


does not descend to a provision for detail. The com- 


‘ its does not provide whiskey for one man, claret for 
ther, sherry for another. But it does provide water 
for all. because all are satisfied with the same quality of 
And it is to be observed that the community, as a 


It 


n. the best law, as it has the best water. 


wale! 

mmunity, always requires the best. has the best ed- 
uli 
Striking instances of its success in this way are in its 


administration of the post office. We are much more sure 


that a letter will go to its destination because we entrust it 
$ to the state, than we are that an express parcel will go to 


its destination because we entrust it to an express company. 


3 We are perfectly sure of civility if we go to the Custom 
House, the State House, or to the City Hall, or to the 
ry post-office ; because there we deal with our servants, who 
a know they are our servants, and who depend on our votes, 
a in the last resort, for their positions. We are not sure 
e f civility when we go to the telegraph office, or even to the 
as counter of a bank: because there we deal with those who 
¢t do not understand that they are our servants. They 
v think they are the servants of the corporation which 
the community has created, but they know that they do 

not directly depend upon the voter for their places. 

And, because the hour presses, to sum up briefly the 
ne theory of these considerations, we shall find that we shall 
ied advance on those lines, and on those lines only, where the 
ted same commodity is to be delivered, by the community, sub- 
r stantially to every person in the community. Thus we 
ere have created the public library, to give books to each and 
the all—trenching, apparently, on the rule that one man needs 
was one book and another needs another, but we justify the 





system on the ground that every person may want every 
book, arfd that this is not a mere matter of individual taste 


he 
80 for which we are providing. So soon as the community 
the shall feel that railway transportation is as necessary to 
It every citizen of Massachusetts as are the county and town 
ary roads necessary to every citizen of Massachusetts, so soon 
Bat will the community assume the right of administering the 
ut railroads, as they now assume the right to administer what 
the we call the common roads. So soon as the community 
der shall feel that the telegraph is just the same convenience 


> to one citizen as it is to another—and they do feel this with 
regard to the’ post-office—so soon will the community assume 
the management of the telegraph. So soon as it feels this 


with regard to the telephone,'so soon will the community as- 





sume the charge of the telephone. And so we might go on. 
It has seemed to me from the beginning that the wise 
course for the Nationalists was not to lay down any general 
assumption of a general theory, which by flash of lightning 





riaa should be foreed upon the whole community; but that it 
pers was desirable for them to take the ground that they are the 





friends of government, that they are the friends of strong 
government, that they are acting on the lines of all our 
best traditions. Then, one by one, let them do just what 
This they have done in the case of the lighting of cities—take, 
one by one, the separate enterprises which the public most 
requires, which will be of service to every man and woman 


in the community, to establish such enterprises well upon 


4 public basis. Thus will they win the right to proceed to 
establish others. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 








JOURNEYING WITH SHUT EYES. 


mus 

ns h “ Your eyes look a bit rested, dear, I think. Have you 
’ " ar 9 

r ad a nap } 

a “No: I have been journeying.” 


“With shut eyes ?” 








site “O yes and yes! With eyes shut for one little hour to 
avert all the sorrow and loss and pain, to look on which too long 
8 to see them in false, awful and distorted shapes, that 





fright and 
by my low 
it has be 
away ; 


sicken the soul! For one twilight bour, here 
fire, spent and worn till there is no more in me, 
€n given me to shut my eyes, and drift far and far 
touching hither and yon, as I drifted, at old familiar 
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memories, it was so good to see. Such journeyings steady 
the soul. So, perhaps, it may be that a little rest has come 
into my eyes.” 
** 
“Tell me about your journeyings. 1, too, am tired, 
partly with your tiredness, dear; and sorrowful, partly 
with your sorrow. See! I will lift the curtain, so that we 
can see the soft gray drift of the spring rain; and I will 
sit where my head can rest beside yours on the cushions. 
Now take your good journeyings over again, for my tired 
sake !”’ : 3 
** 
“ They came to me, in drifts and glimpses. We had 
been days and days at sea; days of wild weather, when 
one ceased to believe that one’s foot had ever known the 
security of solid earth, or one’s eyes the comfort of seeings 
fixed and stable. One had almost ceased to hope there 
was another side to the sea. And then one night, as we 
lay very wearily on the low~eiled saloon’s cushioned sofa, 
watching the lamps swing their slow, familiar arc, there 
was a rush of movement on the deck above, and some one 
cried out — 
“*Fastnet! We are passing Fastnet Light, and they 
are signalling us!’ 
“ We were on deck in amoment. And O! standing in 
mighty steadfastness, rising from the wide waste water, 
upholding its splendid shining star of hope to us, coming 
to its welcome from so far, was the great tower of Fastnet 
Light! How our hearts leapt and clung to the very stones 
of its masonry! For it meant the ocean was behind us, 
the journey done; and though we could not see the shore, 
yet it stood there to guide us to the shore. 
spring stars shone ‘far up in the velvet blue’; but O! 
they were so far and high! And this one star was so 
near and homely and good and human! We were ‘across’! 
We were ‘in’! The voyage was done! 
* 


The great 


* 
“We slept that night, and the light shone into all our 
dreams. And when the first sweet light was clear, we 
woke to see through the port-holes, that have shown us for 
days and days only the wild gray sea-restlessness, a reach 
of green, green shore! ‘The green was all ablaze with the 
gold o’ the gorse. A great, stern castle, its stone all brown 
with mellow lichens, crowned a height. The red of the 
queen’s soldiery glinted on its terraces. The dear, dear 
smell of the warm and quickening earth came out to us 
across the harbor’s blue and dancing water. ©O what a 
glory of new risen sun. 





*“ And all that long, sweet day, whose sweetness comes, 
stored up and unlost, to comfort hours all so unsweet, we | 
moved cosily along by a low, green shore; and the Old | 
World sent out its atmosphere of mothersome welcome to 
us, almost in her arms. ‘The stewards sang jolly lilting | 
little songs, as they moved about putting ‘ shore polish ’ on | 
wood and silver. All the cumbersome, salt-scented sea- 
wraps were being packed away; and the trig, pretty 
gowns coming out from the state-room trunks. We were 
very young; and Europe was before us where to choose !” 
»* * 


* * 
} 


go: 
5? 


* 
“ That was a good hour: O better! It is a good hour, 
for us, no longer young, lying here so tired, in the rainy 


spring twilight Another, dear?” 
* * 
. ‘ * 7 
“One in old Geneva. A gray November afternoon ; 


the fading russet of the Juras wore their new-given winter 
crown of lightly-fallen snow. ‘The lake ran rough and 
windily ; Mont Blane, far across, had drawn before his 
face the winter veil no man may dare to lift, since beyond 
it sits white Death. We had been famously lazy ; our school- 
tasks for the morrow done, we had been lying at idle length 
on the big white fur rugs before the fire of logs that filled the 
wide chimney with ruddy cheer. Outside, through our case- 
ment windows, we could see the thick ivy, shivering in little 
windy waves along the gray courtyard wall. The big 
gateway bell clanged; and across the sanded courtyard 
hurried our boy, crimson with his fight with the rough 
north wind along the lake-side. And we were to 
‘ pussy-fy’ no longer ; we were to have a long prowl, before 
twilight quite dimmed clown, through the gabled streets by 
the Cathedral; we were to realize a chapter or two of Swiss 
history: if we were very, very good, we were perhaps to 
make a visit to the confiseur just by the fountain in the 
Cathedral square, and sample whatever cakes he had 
been baking that day ; perhaps it would be the ‘ First-Kiss- 
of-Love’ cake, which we knew to be frosted in rose-pink 
and filled with a nougat cream which at night would rise 
and be remembered ; perhaps it would be the ‘Comfort in 
Bereavement’ cake, which was frosted in thin chastened 
grayish-brown of French chocolate—He had his way— 
he mostly did; the fire-shine was exchanged for the gray | 
first dusk, across which the new-kindled lights touched, 
twinkling, a few chilly flakes of snow. How the glad 
young blood leaped up, defiant of the rough winds buffet- 
ing, as we tramped along! 
Far-off, old forgotten days 
And battles long ago, 

—the history that wrote itself to the music of those 
solemn Cathedral chimes—these existed for us but to 


ALTH. 





deepen the flavor of a gay young hqur; the joy of being 
safe and free! Myriads of lights flashed back from the 
darkening lake. From the cafés there came the tinkling 
of some strolling player’s guitar. Six o’clock chimed down 
from the dark tower up there ‘among the clouds and 
swallows.’ Time to tramp gayly homeward, to the good 
Swiss supper of potato salad and chocolate! Time as is 


Youth’s wont, to exchange content for new content !” 
* * ‘ 
* 


“How good that to have possessed is to possess 
always !” Peden ; 
“How good to have grown rich in such possession 


while one was young !” 
** 
* 
“ Take me another journey |” 
“Sometime. Not to-night. There is work to do, with 
the little strength these have bought!” . 





all soft and luminous in the glow of dear, old 








Dorotuy Lunpt. 


THE LAMENT OF EL MOULOK. 








BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Within the sacred precincts of the mosque, 
Even on the very steps of St. Sophia, 
He lifted up his voice and spoke these words, 
El Moulok, who sang nought but love-songs once, 
And now was crazed because his son was dead: 


O ye who leave 
Your slippers at the portal, as is meet, 
Give heed an instant ere ye bow in prayer. 


Ages ago, 
Allah, grown weary of His myriad worlds 
Would one star more to hang against the blue. 


Then of men’s bones, 
Millions on millions, did He build the earth. 


Of women’s tears, 
Down falling through the night, He made the sea. 


OF sighs and sobs 

He made the winds that surge about the globe. 
Where’ er ye tread? 

Ye tread on dust that once was living man. 
The mist and rain 

Are tears that first from human eyelids fell. 


The unseen winds 
Breathe endless lamentation for the dead. 


Not so the ancient tablets told the tale, 

Not so the Koran! This was blasphemy, 

And they that heard El Moulok dragged him hence, 
Even from the very steps of St. Sophia, 

And loaded him with triple chains of steel, 

And cast him in a dungeon. 


None the less 
Do women’s tears fall ceaseless day and night, 
And none the less do mortals faint and die 
And turn to dust; and every wind that blows 
About the globe seems heavy with the grief 
Of those who sorrow, or have sorrowed here. 
Yet none the lessis Allah the Most High, 
The Clement, the Compassionate. He sees 
Where we are blind, and hallowed be His Name. 


Harper’s Magazine. 











LITERATURE. 
DR. BOURINOT’S LAST VOLUME. 
CANADA’S INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. By J. 
*G. Bourinot, C. M.G., LL.D., D.C. L., Litt. D. Montreal: 


Foster, Brown & Co. 

Even educated Americans know comparatively little of 
Literature, Education and Art in Canada, upon which Dr. 
Bourinot discourses in the elaborate monogram containing 
his address on Our Intellectual Strength and Weakness, 
before the Royal Society of Canada, to which is added a 
series of bibliographical, critical, literary and statistical 
notes of great value. But with the same exhaustive skill 
which characterized his Cape Breton as It Was and Is,* 
this learned president of the Royal Society now leaves us, 
of ‘the States,’ no further apology for being ignorant of 
the intellectual life of our sister 
Dominion. For his quarto of over one hundred pages, 
with remarkable fullness, yet with brevity, with precise 
detail intermingled with philosophic generalization, with 
patriotic love judicially tempered, and with a style 
never dry, even when the author is dealing largely with 
data, is at the service of any one who visits a large public 
library or can ‘order’ from his bookseller.. Has any 
American sneeringly exclaimed, “ Who knows about Cana- 
dian books, arts, science and education?” 


achievements and 


He may now 
be able to declare, “ I know something about them—thanks 
to Bourinot.”’ 

The true patriot is always more or less judicial; and 
so it comes about that our author, in dealing with a depart- 
ment of literature, remarks that “Canadians have never 
won any marked success in tle novel or romance.” Perhaps 
Dr. Bourinot’s aspirations are among the stars. “As yet 
neither a Cooper, nor an Irving, nor a Hawthorne has ap 
peared, to delight Canadians in the fruitful field of fiction 
that their country offers to the pen of imaginative genius.” 
For reflect that the English language has, as yet, produced 
just one Scarlet Letter and a single Rip Van Winkle, and 
that the Saturday Review folks think Leather Stocking 
uniquely original among all characters of cis-Atlantic 
origin. “Perhaps,” as our author says, “Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, now a resident of London” [he recently graced 
the drawing-room of our brilliant ‘ Dorothy Lundt’ }, “ but 
a Canadian by birth, education and sympathies, will yet 
succeed in his laudable ambition of giving form and vital- 
ity to the abundant materials that exist in the Dominion, 
among the inhabitants on the old seigneuries of the French 


province, in that historic part” —and so on. We are 


* Reviewed by Dr. 


Winslow in The Commonwealth of 
May 13, 1893. 
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looking for some genius, with the gift of research, to do in 
fiction what Parkman has accomplished in history. If 
Conan Doyle, in his Refugees, can exhale the breath of 
those border woods and streams of Iroquois and Huron 
days, from his home in England, why may not the Cana- 
dian romancer, who is sure sometime to appear, exhale far 
more widely the keen atmosphere of that fascinating period 
of the ancien régime, so diversifiedSwith the episodes of 
nascent settlements and crude forts, of daring adventure 
and practical discovery, of personal prowess and achieve- 
The 
Thousand Isles afford Cooper, in Pathfinder, some of his 


ment, and of Anglo-French diplomacy and rivalry. 


most vivid of forest and stream pictures. 

Of the average readers among us, comparatively few 
know that ‘Sam Slick’ of Slickville originated in the brain 
of one born in Windsor, Nova Scotia, and educated at 
King’s College University, the miniature Oxford of the 
New World. 
opening line, 


The exquisite poem, In My Heart, whose 


**In my heart are many chambers through which I wander free,” 
is familiar to many of us, is by the Rev. John Reade, the 
literary and religious editor par eacellence in Mentreal. 
Another Canadian, whose historical and literary writings 
are widely read and often quoted, is Dr. George Stewart 
Ow- 
ing to his world-wide reputation, Sir William Dawson is 


of Quebec, one of the founders of the Royal Society. 


usually correctly located by our people, but we fancy that 
his frequent visits to lecture among us, more than his 


And how many know that he is a native of Pic- 


fame, cause the American brain to associate him w 
Canada. 
tou in Nova Scotia ? 

But Dr. Bourinot does more than open the eyes of our 
American understanding. 
lesson to all true Canadians to ‘dare and to do’ 


best elevate them, so happily expressed 


His book serves as a splendid 
what can 
by a native 
poetess : 
“The love of country, soaring far above all party strife; 

The love of learning, art and song, the crowning grace of life.” 

Drawing a comparison between Canadian legislative 
bodies and ours at Washington and in New England, Dr. 
Bourinot pointedly remarks that, “ after all, it is not for 
brilliant intellectual pyrotechnics we should now so much 
look to the legislative bodies of Canada, but rather for 
honesty of purpose, keen comprehension of the public inter- 
ests, and a business capacity which can grasp the actual 
material wants and necessities of a country.” 

Of education and art in the broad Dominion, as por- 
trayed, we would like to speak, but must let our readers 
themselves study these valuable summaries. ‘The Royal 
Society is truly a stimulus to the intellectual development 
of Canada—its Transactions, which rank high among those 
of Jearned bodies, attest it—and its thanks, and the thanks 
of all true lovers of historic truth and scientific research, 
are due to Dr. Bourinot for his dispassionate, luminous, 
learned and most useful address, which, with the addenda, 
forms a mass of information seldom found, either in quality 
or amount, within the covers of an hundred-page volume. 
The plan of issuing important addresses or papers of much 
length before such a society as the Royal, in monographic 
form, aside from the ponderous volumes, is admirable. It 
occurs tu us that a Society of Science and Literature in the 
United States, based on the same general plan as the 
Royal Society, would be able to do something, perhaps 
much, in promoting similar objects in our land. 


Wm. Copiey WINsLow. 





MR, CURTIS'S ORATIONS. 

Onamoy ane gppnwams cr Gye Wipes Conny Blue’ 
rial Addresses. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This, the third and concluding volume of Mr. Curtis’s 
It 
contains orations upon Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Garfield, Bryant, James Russell Lowell, and others, and 
also Mr. Curtis’s addresses in Concord, Massachusetts, at 
the Centennial celebration, in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
when the soldiers’ monument there was dedicated, and a 


orations, is perhaps the most interesting of the series. 


notable oration delivered at the Centennial celebration of | 


Burgoyne’s surrender. 

The great merit of these productions is that they are full 
of facts, and of facts put in a graphic manner so as to 
impress the imagination and remain fixed in the memory. 
Any one who reads these addresses and orations will get 
hold of a great deal of American history. No better way of 
instructing young people in the history of this country 





barter. But,” he adds, “in all fair dealing the thing 
bought must bear some proportion to the purchase paid. None | 
will barter away the immediate jewel of the soul!” But 


it is the instinct of the highest statesmanship to know when 
the jewel of which Burke speaks is demanded, and to resolve | 
that at any cost it shall not be sold. John Pym had it when he | 
carried up tothe Lords the impeachment of Strafford. John 
Adams had it when he lifted the Continental Congress in his | 
arms and hurled it over the irrevocable line of independence. | 
Charles Sumner had it when, at the close of his first great speech | 
in the Senate, he exclaimed, in the face of Slavery in its highest 
seat, “ By the Constitution which I have sworn to support, I am 
bound to disobey this act.” 


Here again is a fine statement of a political principle or 
theory which lies at the base of the Democratic Idea: | 


“The great argument for popular government is not the 


essential righteousness of a majority, but the celestial law 
which subordinates the brute force of numbers to 


lectual and 


intel- | 


moral ascendency, as the immeasurable floods 


, 
of ocean follow the moon.” 


lack of 


humor, are not as apparent in this volume, by reason of | 


Mr. Curtis’s defects as an orator, such as his 


the subjects treated, as they are in the preceding volumes: | 
of 
and, as might be expected, 
Mr. Lowell’s 


name is coupled with that of Washington, and the praise 


There is, however, some want ease and simplicity» | 
notably in the perorations; 
there is some exaggeration in the eulogies. 
of Garfield is unqualified. It is difficult to imagine Mr. 
Curtis delivering an oration upon the death of President 
Arthur; but Arthur’s administration was far more credit 
able than Garfield’s and, in breaking away from Roscoe 
Conkling, 
trace can be found in Garfield’s more brilliant career. 


H. C. 


Arthur showed a moral courage of which no 


MERWIN. 


Forres or HARVARD. Arena 


Publishing Company. 


By Elbert Hubbard. Boston: 


Forbes of Harvard is a book in a crimson cover, deco- 
rated with a crimson flag outlined in gilt, bearing the name 
of the college in silver. Evidently the cover was designed 
to sell the book to the Harvard man. It would have had 
a better chance of success had the lettering been black; 
gilt and silver do not enter into the Harvard scheme of 
color. 

Reading the book, one cannot keep feeling that it was 
written, as well as bound, to sell. Emerson, Thoreau and 
Sumner appear in its pages; they are of no use to the 
story; they are merely decoys to allure readers; one is 


amazed at the audacity of the man who dares use them 


thus. President Pierce, General Fremont, President 
Jared Sparks of Harvard and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes also figure in the book, but they help on 


the plot slightly, and their presence is not particularly 
offensive. It is to be hoped, however, that Dr. Holmes 
was consulted before his name was used. 

The story of Forbes is told in a series of letters, mainly 
correspondence between the student and his college chum, 
his mother, his sweetheart and an eccentric old maid aunt. 
The author had evidently a pretty clear idea of the 
characters of the writers; some of the letters are interest- 
ing, others are really bright. 
tain a few snappy sentences. 


The old maid's epistles con- 
* Cambridge,” she says, 
“is made up of students, professors, philistines and cattle. 
The students are all right, even if they do walk the side- 
walk four abreast; let the philistines wax wise 
on picked-up scraps of 'Varsity lore ; and I am willing the 
cattle should chew the contemplative cud in peace ; but if 
all the professors should go np to Lynn on a picnic they 
would surely run down a steep place into the sea and be 
drowned.” 

The letters of Forbes’s mother have a certain sweet- 
ness. John Holworthy’s letters, too, are at times amusing, 
but it is to be doubted whether they give an accurate 
account of college life in the early fifties. The reader is 
hereby warned that when he comes to page 151 he will do 
well to turn over—if he is still interested in the book—to 
page 220. The leaves intervening between those two 
pages are full of the dreariest, most solemn love letters that 
were ever laid before a yawning public. The latter part 
of the book is dreary too: the hero is captured by the 
Indians, becomes a big medicine man, is always giving the 
Harvard cheer, which Harvard men are not prone to do, 
is at last rescued, finds a gold mine and marries his sweet- 
heart. The book is hardly an important addition to Har- 
vard fiction. 


Love and Rebellion (Boston: Arena Publishing Com- 





could be found than to supplement an ordinary text-book 
with Mr. Curtis’s orations. He deals with the epochs and 
with epoch-making men ofour history, and he takes a broad 
and reasonable view of men and events. Moreover, Mr. 


Curtis was a student of politics, in the highest sense of 
the word, and had a strong grasp of political principles 
and a happy way of stating them, as, for example, in the 
following passage :— 


I do not, of course, forget that compromise makes govern- 
ment ossible, and that the Union was based upon it. 


ry All 


pany) is a somewhat impassioned tale of the civil war and 
| reconstruction, from the Southern point of view. The au- 
| thoress, Miss M. C. Keller, evidently feels that she has a 
| mission. 


Hers shall it be, she resolves, to show that if the 


Ku Klux did kill a few hundreds of negroes after the 
war, at least they had an excuse for doing it. In imper- 
fect diction and with amazing adjectives she describes the 


brutality of the negroes. 


She sets forth their revengeful 
plans tor massacring white confederates; she shows how 


: ‘ | : 
government!” says Burke, “ is founded upon compromise and | jnsidious white ‘scalawags.’ 











Undoubtedly her narrat 


— 


ive 


| is very highly colored, but it is interesting for one thine 


it indicates the state of mind, concernifig the negro of 


class of Southern women. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


One looks forward with some dismay to thos 


PSVE? 
manifestations which are, it is announced, to appea, 
Trilby. For all the sweetness of the story is in its natury 
ness. It will be an everlasting pity if any of the inconeeis. 
able eccentricities of Peter Ibbetson should creep into y, 

| Du Maurier’s charming set of living beings. Scientifjeay, 
psychic phenomena are undoubtedly known to occy a 
as yet their occurrence in literature seems abnormal, |, 


is all very well to use them in imaginative storie 


3, Dut 
they would be highly incongr 
mm tales of every-day life . 
as Trilby. It is earnestly 


hoped that Mr. Du Maurier 
introduce anything inharmonioy 
to Trilby ; 


it would be better + 


\he story should be dropped at or 





and stand 


merely as perhaps 
siccataihs Sinaia most delightful description ever 
Loy pe »y Harper & written of life in the Lat D quar 
George Vu Maurier. (er. 


With the May issue of Harper's the characte: 


story depart from Paris. 


Trilby disappears, Taff 


Laird go to Algiers, Billee goes to London, becomes 


and gets into society. Mr. Du Maurier’s philosophizin, 
There al 
entrance of the Duchess of Towers which may or may not 


the subject of English society is amusing. 


1] 
be ominous. In this issue, William Dean Howells shows 
himself in a curious light in an account of his first visit ; 
New England. He says he was calling at a house and 
Bayard Taylor came there. Not one of the 


present ventured to speak to the poet; every one was t 


5 Oung mer 


modest; every one was appalled by Taylor's reputatior 
There are, also, in the May Harper's a pleasant 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a 


poem 


somewhat startling tale 


Richard Harding Davis, a story by Owen Wister. and 


by Frederick M. Burt 


4 


narrative of travels in Java, 


The May number of the Atlantic Monthly contains 
many articles of great interest. 


Chief among these are 
the addresses on Francis Parkman by Justin Winsor and 
John Fiske which were delivered at the commemorative 


Another 
paper is The Henry, by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, Superin- 
tendent of the U This is 


an account of the proceedings of the International Con- 


services held at Harvard University last fall. 
. 5. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


gress of Electricians held at Chicago in the summer of 
1893 which resulted in the official sanction and values of 
units of electrical measure. The Ethical Problem of the 
Public School, by William Frederick Slocum, Jr., is a sug 
gestive paper which will appeal to all who are interested 
in that side of the school question. In From Blomidon to 
Smoky we are reminded of the loss which has come to our 
literature in the death of Frank Bolles by the appearance 
of the first of a series of papers written by him ubout a 
summer trip to Nova Scotia. Fiction is well represented 
by a further instalment of Mrs. Deland’s Philip and 
Wife; and by Gilbert Parker’s Three Commandments it 
the Vulgar Tongue, and Eliza Orne White’s The Queet 
of Clubs. Among other papers may be mentioned anothe 
of Sir Edward Strachey’s Talks at a Country House, Part 
I. of J. Irving Manatt’s Behind Hymettus, and Egotism 

Contemporary Art by Royal Cortissoz. There are 
reviews of recent books on poetry by E. C. Stedman and 
Professor Jebb; New Books 


his 


als 


and the usual Comment on 
and The Contributors’ Club. 


The complete novel in the May number of Lippincott’: 
is The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty, a rather ul 
pleasant young woman. Elizabeth Phipps Train is the author 
Gilbert Parker's serial story, The Trespasser, reaches its 
fifteenth chapter. Her Concert, by Dorothy E. Nelson, 
records a pathetic incident in the life of a reduced gentle 
woman. In The Young Ravens that Call upon Him, Pro- 
fessor Charles G. D. Roberts gives a sketch of wild lif 
How I Gained an Income, by ‘A Bread Winner,’ recorés 
an experience with a lesson. Under the heading, America® 
Abroad, Hon. Francis B. U. S. Consul! 
Etienne, France, tells where our countrymen go and what 
they spend, and asserts that life in Europe is not 
cheaper than athome. The number contains poems by Mr 
Harrison Morris and Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 


ife 





Loomis, at St 


no¥ 


The Popular Science Monthly for this month is a highh 
interesting number. It opens with one of Dr. Andrew D. 
White’s clear articles on evolution. Professor Claren® 
M. Weed describes the Guests of the Mayflower, whic 


|are insects. Up the Chimney is a delightful sketch of bint 


with their easily excitable natures they were the tools of | life by the late Frank Bolles, secretary of Harvard College 
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, The ‘tet rm and its Work, by Alfred R. a 


The paper 








a nasins. Prof. C. Hanford Henderson has a stimu 

vn article on Cause and Effect in Education, a matter | condemned to two years 
: j maintains, has been much neglected. 

i les telling how science has produced value in two chie. 


Ecomomic | 


| 


wasted products. Under the title 


Uses of Non-edible Fish, Robert F. Walsh tells with illus- | 


is holding her sides over a piece of poetry that meaie 
s pid with an account of the Erosion of | appeared in a leading French paper. 
| to sign a petition in favor of Jean Grave the anarchist, 


There are | publishing a pamphlet, La Society Mourante et l’Anar- 


7 


| picked up much information about their habits, The 
article will be illustrated by photographs of the cage, of 
Mr. Garner, and of his two pet monkeys; and will con- 
tain anecdotes of experiences with the pets and an African 


OSTON COMMON WEALTH. 














M. Zola had refused 


in prison and a heavy fine for 
slave-boy. 
M. Zola said he had no sympathy for Grave who 
was nota literary man but a fighter. 
ist averred that he w 


The publishers of Littell’s Living Age, which entered 


Moreover, the novel- | o. its sixth series on January 1, offer to send the weekly 


Was not an anarchist and distinctly did issues for the first six months of this series for $3 or to 


avout him by General Horace Porter, Colonel Frederick | lated into French. This is the MS. a translation of 

" D. Grant, General O. O. Howard, T. C. Crawford and | which, as readers of Tut COMMONWEALTH will remember, 
2 thers. After the Grant matter the most notable feature | was first given to the American public in these pages. 

“ of the number is an article on Wild,Beasts and Their Keep- The man who holds ‘ Talks with the Trade’ in Lippin- 

y Cleveland Moffet, with illustrations by J. Hambidge. | eott’s is a severe man. How he does scorch the aspira- 

A study of the daily life of Flammarion the astronomer, by | tions of the poor people eager to write, to be sure ! Lippin- 





—_ the frivolous French and Italians. But he is, with all his 
NOTES prejudices, a thorough musician and his opinion of the 
Gpp _ ; ; ae be company of Messrs. Abbey and Grau can but be worth 
+. P. Putnam’s Sons will presently publish, in co-opera- ii ‘ 
t's ' 7 a reading. 
tion with the Blackwoods of Edinburgh, a story by - ka td ' ‘ 
an . . t one Twain’ > s y 18 82 > as a6 ¢ 7 
un George Dunn, entitled Red Cap and Blue Jacket. The} Mark Twain's es eA 18 sal i. me a werenras 
or scene of +) . sy * . lable ¢ 4 gheoing American democratic instinct 
ene of the tale is laid in the time of the French Revolu-| able as that thoroughgoi 5“ yesh eens, 
tion. jof his. He was, until the failure of his publishing house, 
on, Dodd ‘ ; | one of the rich men of Hartford who were always respon- 
odd, Mead & Company have in press a transla- ‘ 
tle tion of t] 2 sive to requests for aid and sympathy from the unfortunate. 
son of the hitherto unpublished Balzac Letters addressed sos ae 
r0- | He is everybody’s friend; he rather prefers, it is said, a 





how an oil and a fertilizer are made from men- | not approve violenee, though at the same time he believed 


» oy ‘moss bunkers,’ while Frederick G. Mather sets | a great revolution in the structure of society to be coming. 
aden, . 
forth the manifold uses of cotton-seed oil and describes its | His opinion was published and presently the poem ap- 
oreparation. The Sleep of Mollusks during their hiber-| peared. It runs as follows: 
; readably described by Charles T. Simpson. In} Je n’ suis pas pour )’anarchi’ 
; s table the conflict between theology—not | C’est pas mon affaire, 
1 sci in cotaidased Moi, j’ suis pour |’ Académi’ 
n—and science is considered. é 
religion—and science V'la mon caractére! 
La violenc’ ne me dit rien, 
in May the Arena will have been in existence nine J’ la trouv’ delétére. 
ears. Its circulation is larger than ever; it has increased J’ veux étre académicien— 
ba ‘ . =" " V’l&a mon Caractére! 
daring the hard times, and that is a significant fact. For 
he articles that appear in the Arena deal directly with Jo nalm pas, ayent @ la rente, 
hI f thed The : f La bombe incendiare. 
’ lamental problems of the day. 1e@ amount o J veux sitger chez les quarant’, 
the circulation of such a paper is to a certain V’l& mon caractére! 
extenta gauge of affairs in the country: when problems L’anarchie, il n’y a rien @’ tel 


d, then the people are eager to come across plans Pour vous fich’ par terre. 
Moi j’aim’ mieux étre lmmortel 
V'l& mon caractére! 
cheerful book of The 
Chameleon’s Dish, a Book of Lyrics and Ballads, Founded 


on the Hopes and Illusions of Mankind 


¢ them. Among the important social and eco- 


lems discussed in the Arena 


The Fir the 


May number of the a salle : 
; J : 6s Theodore ‘Tilton’s not verse 
st Steps in Land Question, by Louis F. 


Frank 


Law Schools; Emer- | ‘Sfare AF 
| second edition in Paris. 


Philosophy of Mutualism, by Professor 

oo : an 2 
f the Boston University , Has gone to a 
? Several new poems have been 
Le 


asures for Maintaining Self-Respected Manhood, 
by the Editor of The 


Arena, The ne Evil is also dis- MAGEE to the norDete. 
Rev. M. 


very thoughtful paper on The conten of Lowell’s Poems ; 


The correspondence of Count Cavour has been trans- 
lated by A. J. Butler, the Dante Scholar. 
lished in Londor by Cassell. 


cussed in a symposium. Savage appears in a 


It will be pub- 


a fine portrait of Lowell appears as a frontispiece. 


Harry Wakefield Bates, the new editor of Godey’s 

(he very curious tale of a pirate will appear in the | Magazine, is rather a young man, being yet some months 
Century for May. He was a stroller upon Broadway, a| short of his twenty-fifth year. He is a native of South. 
negro minstrel, the captain of the Cora, the last slave-ship hampton, Mass., and was educated at Harvard. He was 


taken by the United States, and, last of all, a clown in a chiefly distinguished there as a pitcher of the University 
Withal, as described by Major Wilborn Hall, he 
Major Hall, who 


was a Lieutenant on 


rcus. Ball nine. 


Though only a very recent addition to the ranks 
wasa very brave and generous fellow. of magazinists, he has given evidence of good judgment, 


now the American Consul at Nice, 


correct taste, and managerial ability. 


of is Mr. 
bring it up to the front rank. 


Godey’s is the old- 


onstellation, which chased and capturedjthe Cora, and 
he 
placed in charge of the slaver, her villainous crew and_ her 
cargo of 720 slaves. When Major Hall landed with his 
prize in New York and learned of the outbreak of the re- 


est our magazines, and it Bates’s ambition to 


although wasa mere boy of twenty-one years, he was 


These books were among the works sold at auction in 
London in March; Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany, 
three volumes, 1821, £18 5s.; a nearly complete set of 
Dickens's Works, Germany, three volumes (1821), £18 5s.; 
a case of books from Napoleon’s library at St.Helena, £50; 


bellion, he threw up his commission and cast his lot with 


the Confederacy. At the end of the war he took service 


Sena Ge BEAN + ong : se ein — a as Lylie, Euphues, The Anatomie of Wit (1623), and 
ts € . 2 » ¥ +r “s . ‘ * 2 » » 
tain, among other things, the tale of two American students Euphues and His England, 1623, one volume, £10; 


who went around the world with bicycles, and an article 


‘ Bloomfield, History of Norfolk, five volumes (1739), £22: 
on The Sense of Civil 


Taciti Opera, Venice (1470), £16 10s.; Shakespeare, 
works, second folio (134x9 inches) (1632), £66. 


by Theodore Roosevelt Common 


Service Reform. 
McClure’s Magazine for May deals chiefly with General The important MS. in Greek, containing the end of 
a few 


months ago, in upper Egypt, by M. Gribaut, is to be trans- 


Grant. The ‘Human Documents’ is made up of portraits | the Gospel of St. Peter, which was discovered, 


of him, a remarkable collection; and there are articles 


RK. H. Sherard, with pictures of his observatory and his 
Paris howe; an illustrated short story of the New South 
by Mary T. 
Harte ; 


bourne’s seria] 


cott’s must have lots of MS. on hand. 

Harper's Weekly for to-day bids fair to be interesting. 
An article by Anton Seidl on the Metropolitan Opera 
Herr Seidl is of 
course a pronounced Wagner-lover, and a contemner of 


Earle, and one of Old California by Bret 
of Stevenson and Os- 
, The Ebb Tide, fill out the number. 


and a fourth instalment 


Season is announced to appear in it. 








any one 


remitting $6 in for the nine months, 
April to December inclusive, they will send the 13 num- 


payment 


bers forming the first quarterly volume free. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have just published a Laboratory 
Manual in Elementary Biology, being an inductive study 
in animal and plant morphology designed for preparatory 
and high schools, by Emanuel R. Boyer, instructor in 
biology, Englewood High School, Chicago, and Lecturer in 


Biology at the University of Chicago. 


The personal friends of Lord Byron, Lady Blessington, 


the ‘Trevannions, ete., are said to have pronounced his 


name as if it were spelt ‘ Birron.’ 


At the yearly meeting of the Société de l’Histoire de la 


Révolution Francaise, on March 5, M. Aulard read an 
important article on Bonaparte et les Poignards des Cing- 
cents. He pointed out, among other things, that the story 
used by Lucien Bonaparte to rouse the soldiers so that 
they would clear the hall of the assembly of the five hun- 
dred 


their general with daggers —had been made up out of 


-the story that the deputies were about to assault 


whole cloth between the t vo brothers Bonaparte. 


The publishing firm of Charles D. Webster & Co., of 
which Mark ‘Twain is a partner, has made an assignment. 
The firm was organized to publish Mark ‘Twain's books, 
but it issued, also, other works, among them the memoirs 
General Grant, that the 


firm are far in excess of its liabilities. 


of It+is said resources of the 


Mr. Clemens him- 
self, is personally liable for the debts of the house. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A Commentary on the Works of Henrik Ibsen. 
Hjorth Boyesen. London: Heinemann. 


A Journalist’s Note Book. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
don: Hutchinson & Co, 

A Life of Archbishop Laud. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

A New England Woman, or The Confessions of a Modern Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. By Robert Fennimore. Boston: The 
Socrates Publishing Co. Price, 50c. 


A Lover’s Diary. (Poetry.) By Gilbert Parker. Cambridge and 


By Hjalmar 
Lon- 


By a Romish Protestant. London: 


Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 

Bones germans. M. Fernand de La Morandiére. Paris: Ollen- 
aortk 

Forbes of Harvard. By Elbert Hubbard. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Idylls and Lyrics of the Nile. (Poetry). By H. D. Rawnsley. 
London: Nutt. 


La Poste et les Moyens de Communications des P 
travers les Siécles. Par E. Gallois. Paris: Boillié ama 4 
Livre des Souvenirs de Maso di Bartolommeo dit Mas ; 
Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: Rothschild. ercamnens 
Mag. Mahon, Maréchal de France. Par X. de Préville. 
obra 
Overheard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges.  Illust 
Oliver Herford, F. G. Attwood and A. E. Goma tae 
York: Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons. Boston: For Sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 
Nouveaux Coutes de la Reine Mab. 
d@’Humiac. Paris: Vanier. 
The Greater Glory. By Maarten Maartens. 
The Quest of Heracles and Other Poems. By Hugh M 
Jr. Cambridge and Chicago: Stone & Kimba I. heen 
The Wanderer in the Land of C bi and O.her Poet By Clif- 
ford Brooks. London: H. C Jox ome... Sy Cae 


When Hearts Are Trumps. (Pune ) By Tom Hall. C 
and Chicago: Stone & Kim ty: e nenbelige 


Paris: 


Par M. Léon Michaud 


London: Bentley. 


HISTORY. 
Des Belligérans et des Prisouniers de Guerre. 
Romberg. Paris: Guillaumin. 


First Lessons in Our Country’s History. 
pvised Edition). New 
rice, 48c. 


History of Chili. By A. Hancock. London? Gay & Bird. 


La France 4 Minorque sous Louis XV. Par E. Guillon. Paris: 
Leroux. 


The Hall of Waltheof. By S. Addy. London: Nutt. 


Le Salon de Mme. Helvetius; Cabanis et les Idéologu F 
Antoine Guillois. Paris: *Calmann Levy. mene. ee 


Les Grandes Guerres Civiles du Japon, 1156-1392. Par L. E. Ber- 


Par M. Edouard 


By William Swint 
ork: American Book Coupany. 


tin. Paris: Leroux. 
Slav and Moslem. Historical fketches. By J. Millik 
Brodhead. Aiken, 8. C.: The Aiken Publishing Co. waales 


SCIENCE. 





These letters are of immense | 


to Madame de Hanska. 
to lovers of Balzac, for to Madame de Hanska, | 


tance 


to 
He is very popular | 


seat on a coal cart, where he can talk with the driver, 


ithe cushions in his own carriages. 
































The Fauna of the Deep Sea. Sydney J. Hicks 

D. Se. London: Kegan Paul, at & Co. we ow 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. Col 

Knowledge Series. Boston: Roberts Rrothers. argo 9 


By one, hasteaed thie lumacnenht atere hae tas ; : —. é Anal Ort ' . 
s08 tail cea — rs ee ‘ te nen peo | among the Hartford people : his present financial difficul- | eet aan poe eee eee are. Horus Plandtes Prin- 

. JTalG realist: ¢ alis 2 s' > oF yr ¢ 7 
Se edie an . eall of 1@ wasirom the ayaa anc ities are said to be regarded somewhat in the light of a| Traité de Numismatique du Moyen Age. Par A. Engel et R. 

romance was essential to him to the end. These letters |  Serbure. Paris: Leroux. 
hat Written‘ta +) A : | public misfortune. The family of Mr. Clemens has been 

ritten to the woman who, whether as friend or wife, helped | MISCELLANEOUS. 
ot ys abroad for several years at the German baths. ’ ; . 
obtain in his best work what he sought for—the one with the Hairy Aina. By A. H. Savage. London: 
ac to ob his t k what | ht f tl Al th the H A By A. H. 5 Lond ohn 
Mr. intimacy of the heart—are entirely romantic. | The most complete collection of American Colonjal } Murray. 
t ail F Hours and Wages in Relation to Production. By Prof. Lui 
M. Zola’s pathetically earnest desire to be a member | laws in the country is in the rooms of the Historical Society | Stewed bag om oy Bey go 

of the Fren : > | of Pennsylvania. | Les Premitres Formes de la Religion et de la Tradition d 
bh Ke f r ich Academy has furnished gay Paris with “! ’ : led tl , l’Inde et la Grece. Par P. Regnaud. Paris: roux. — 
D. eat deal of fun. U sually jest s at M. Zola’s expense are Professor R. L. Garner, who succeeded, with much L’Arten Bourgoyne. Par A. Perrault-Dabot. Paris: Laurens. 
| cracked only upon those occasions when he announces again | pains, in learning half a dozen words of the language of | On Phort Leave to Japan. By G.J. Younghusband. London: 
nce | 
i his candida y for the assemblage of ‘Immortels.’ These | the gorillas, has written for Harper’s Young People of | ‘wien Ta iaaatiie in America. By William I. Fletcher. Colum- 
*: Secasions occur whenever there is a vacancy in the Acad- | April 24th an account of his life in the steel cage in the pay Knowledge Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
a my. But once in a while he does something between | wilds of Western Africa. The gorillas came and played 











whiles that is funny and then Paris laughs. Just now she | about the cage and conversed, and Professor Garner 


The re ‘of Coppersmithing. By J. Fuller. Paris: Spon. 
| the Nicene Creed. By H. M. 'fhomson. London: Sonnenschein. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


APRIL 2% 1m 


A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. glorified by your rays, I, even I, in my own little way, can | president, Sir John Burns, as stating in his remarks wn 
_ magnify the very power that glorifies you!” | the stockholders: “It must be satisfactory to the shay 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28. Now, I have sometimes thought that the difference | holders to observe that whilst the profit of 1892 was litth 


The poetry of earth is never dead. between the beauty of a flower and that of a butterfly con- | over £174,000, the profit of 1893 was upwards of £200,099 
Keats. sisted in this; that the flower, however gorgeous, must be | Inasmuch as the depreciation and insurance funds had 
Sunpay, Aprit 29. attached, even by a slender stem, to its own earthliness, | been fully met, and that the latter fund now stox vd at aver 
Heaven’s gates are not so highly arch’d while the butterfly was loosened, perhaps by the supreme respectable figure, the ree were justified in recom 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there desire of its own higher nature, to pass into the larger | mending the payment of a Oger at the rate of two per 
Must go upon their knees. freedom and greater review of admiring eyes than by cent, leaving at the credit of the insurance fund £322.00 " 
Webster. being fastened to one spot. Can this not be true of the | The two per cent with the assurance of stability and publi 
Monpay, Aprit 30. bells, with their movable stems, swinging, as if to | confidence is held to be better than five times that retur 

tempt humanity to voice through them an _ exten-| without it. 


Selfish sorrow ponders on the past, . : : wei 
I I sion of themselves, and to carry what the human voice 


' w better far remov'd, : ‘ - 
And clings to thoughts now bette a ad . could not compass, as a more public occasion demanded ; DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
ron. ; L : , 

” orn but, like the lily, always true to their higher natures, and p_ aE 

Turspay, May 1. ai . 
always saying: “ Do not allow anything in our name to 
proclaim discord. Let us fulfil the true office of a bell, 
that which has been prophesied for us by the prophet of 
the scriptures, that we shall ring out holiness; and do not 


degrade yourselves by admiring anything below or even 
Green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, equal to your ideal of us. 


And singing, and loving—all come back together. 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 


At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society 
Tuesday evening last, the President, Mr. F. A. Bates, 


livered an interesting paper on Indian Pictography. 4, 


Milton. 


- illustrated the relations between our present for of les 
Wepnespay, May 2. ( | ; I orms of let. 
. : ters and the hieroglyphs which were the expression 
Unfold our highest and most}. Mie : ‘ 

ideas by primitive nations, showed in detail the ey 


’ 
ViIULIOL 


musical possibilities, until we, too, can swing and say,‘ I : : 
I 5 ; of certain symbols, and discussed at length the especia 


S. T. Coleridge. wish you could see from what we have been redeemed ! 


T M 3 characters used by the Indians of the country and th 
HURSDAY, May 3. } 


Give us our highest conditions of sweetness, power and 
Music, when soft voices die, beauty. Put into our lips a theme from Handel’s Messiah, 


Vibrates in the memory— such as swings out its slow, stately grandeur from the 


meaning of them. His paper was copiously illustrated wit) 
blackboard sketches and reproductions of the pictographs 
of western districts of the United States. 





Odours, when sweet violets sicken, tower of Westminster Abbey, or any other noble, majestic | 
Live within the sense they quicken. strain from your highest masters, and we too will magnify . 
Shelley. the power that glorifies them, just as far as our voices can DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
; . . . . * | oe . . . . . 
Fripay. May 4. reach mankind. Identify us with music, not discord! | The Society met its members and invited guests 
Never were days yet called two Make us musical monarchs, swinging out our own slow, |} April 19 — Patriot's Day —at the Ruby Parlors, 62 Beaco 
But one night went betwixt. legitimate, majestic rhythm. And, as the earth swung street. he rooms, which were filled to overflowing, were 
Campion for humanity through the mind of Galileo, as the stars | artistically decorated with flowers and with the Society 
NT he swing for humanity through the mind of Herschel, as the| colors, buff and blue— which are also the colors of the 


birds swing and sing around the world of humanity, so 
CHRIST CHURCH BELLS. 


shall humanity itself sing and swing its higher voices, 





day — and on the walls were pictures representing scenes 
of national interest and the portraits of George and Martha 
firstly through the mind of St. Paul, then through the | Washington. 

mind of Mendelssohn, and then through us, swaying the 


hearts of men, until they exclaim, “ How lovely are the|later some interesting patriotic remarks by Rev. E.E 


messengers that publish this gospel of peace!” until the | Hale, the Chaplain of the Society ; the opening address | 


mystery of the music of the bells shall become a benedic- | the Regent, Mrs. William Lee; the Music of the Bells by 
tion to the world ! 


REMARKS OF MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES AT THE CELE- 
BRATION, APRIL 18. 





The formal exercises comprised the Invocation and 


Yes, we do believe in the bells, and before they shall 
peal over our heads to-night, how can we best incorporate 
the full significance of their restoration into our lives 
through the event which calls us together, to make even 
the circumstance of it immediately fruitfulin result? Cer- 
tainly, the good or the evil bells do in the world depend 
upon the power with which they can meet or change 
human conditions, and the very best things can be put to 
their worst uses. Out of the Bible itself, we may quarry 
spiritual prisons, or make it the light of the world, ‘The 
unfortunate heroine, who, when deserted by all and asked 
if she had any resource in her misery replied, “ Yes, in 
ntyself, and that is sufficient !” 

We are here to celebrate the restoration of the most 
musical bells this city has ever possessed. They must 
speak for themselves! Their own, inherent musical prop- 
aia Gai ts fo oon" vhtae pre Feria aga The pen of history shall record the tale, Sadie S. Allen and Miss Grace H. Allen. 

: pre: ; , A feeble taper, flashing o’er the sea 
country’s treasures. They are entrusted to this particular Bos the fret sternal Haht of Rherty 
church and people wherewith to command the city, and Seve See See ERS On FEE 
they who control the bell-ropes can command the city! Hang out the lantern! Veiled by friendly night, 
While they do not belong to the church as a church, nor A watchful horseman waits to catch the light, 
yet to the church which holds this particular creed, they Then warn the sleeping people far and near— 
have a greater, higher glory, and it consists in this; that Who is the patriot rider ?— Paul Revere. 
they stand in the name of Christ’s Charch bells. It is true 
they are in the most historic building of which Boston can 
boast. A church built to the living God. Not Trinity, 
not St. Paul’s, not St. James’s, or St. Andrew, but Christ 
Chureh. The Very name should quicken us; and so Fe 
Christ’s Church bells are the possession of all whose hearts Phe foemen started bravely on their way, 
respond to their musical influences, whose ears recognize But found the freemen ready for the fray, 
why they are so worthy of being perpetuated, and our Waiting their coming; men who knew no fear, marches, and in throwing himself between the armies © 
real Christ Church can be perpetuated just as we further -Prepared for battle, roused by Paul Revere. his opponents and crushing them one by one. Rapid 
realize what possibilities Christ’s Church bells now offer to marches, if they are not well-timed are as bad as ove" 
us all. May they be our best guardians ! slow marches; to bring troops on to the field too slow * 

When one enters the great door of St. Peter’s at Rome, almost as nearly useless as to bring them up too late. An 
the eye is instantly caught by the glittering light of the to be caught between two armies would be disastrous. 
perpetual lamp at the high altar, in the dim distance. It Napoleon was always strong in’strategy and in mint 
Sg, Hen mans eur magi nse | Tite nen a ee hg roared yabrolgr pri 
light. Ten thousand torches may be lighted from it, and b sheares-o-one Doe-dytedeatiemedoten — 7 y iit i098 ie a oat acity for week Nactics the manip 
each in turn can light ten thousand more, and yet it is es se NaegeS:p ets seers es ata - ate ss ak didn ready for 

se , ‘ ’ Still round the world, a radiant signal shines. pulation of an urmy so as to have each division rea¢) : 
never diminished, © What did the wee, small lantern-light “4 action at the proper time and in the proper place, begat 


nitt 


to develop. At this time Napoleon, with all his ingeau™ 
lacked somewhat of skill; he could plan a campaig®, bul 
had not, as yet, the knowledge nor, indeed, the courag® ° 
execute his design perfectly. For instance, he defeateé 
Wumese, but could not prevent his entering Mantua. 

It is the boast of the Cunard Steamship Company that This campaign of '96 is interesting because it shows ho* 
in all its long service it has ‘ never lost a passenger.’ This | well Napoleon understood the conditions opposed = 
is something more than good luck. It is the result of care-| how he planned to keep the Austrian armies apart %° ths 
ful and liberal management ; and there is no ocean carry- | they could not both fall upon him at once and overwhes 
ing company in the world managed with greater liberality | him. , 
of expenditure in order to ‘get the best,’ or with more Major Livermore traced the course of the campal® 
watchful care, than the Cunard. At the last annual meet- showing the positions of the armies, from day ‘0 day, 
ing of he corporation, the London papers report the | means of a stereopticon. 


| Miss Hawes and a paper on Paul Revere and his conne 
In this tower are clustered eight of the most musical |tion with Concord and Lexington by the historian and 
bells of America. What can we throw into their first peal | orator of the occasion, E. H. Goss, Esq. At the commence 
as a prophecy from each and every one of you, from this 
historic spot to-night, as a thanksgiving for America? 
Can we not prophesy musical bells for Boston? Musical 
bells for New England? Musical bells for America’? Aye, 
that musical bells shall belt the world ? 


ment and close of these ceremonies ‘ America’ and ‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner’ were sung by the entire company. 
At the conclusion of the programme, the chairs were re 
moved while the State Council received their guests, during 
which recitations were given by Miss Eleanor Scott and Miss 
— Mary Pierrepont Blair, and delightful music was rendered 
The venerable Dr. S. F. Smith, author of the national by Miss Greenwood, Miss Becker and the favorite tenor o! 
hymn, ‘My Country, "Tis of Thee,’ read the following | the Columbian Fair, Signor Tierro. 
verses, written for the occasion : In the rear of the large parlor, tea and chocolate were 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. served from tables daintily decorated with buff and blue 
Hang out the lantern! let oppression quail, and the national colors. Those who served were Miss 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Major William R. Livermore, U. S. Engineers, read 
the paper before the regular meeting of the Society o 
Arts at the Institute of Technology, Thursday evening. 
The subject of the paper was The Development © 
Ride on! Ride on! O valiant horseman! Wake Strategy and Grand Tactics in Bonaparte’s first Campaig® 
Fathers and sons a stern defence to make, Major Livermore’s admiration for Bonaparte’s genius is 
Armed with brave hands and hearts, resolved to be evidently whole-souled. He believes that the victories 
Through heaven's defence a nation of the free. the great leader were due to his skill, rather than his 
luck, or to the incapacity of the generals opposed to him. 
It is all very well, said the lecturer, to say that Bonaparte® 
tactics were simple, that his strategy consisted in rapie 


High thoughts, strong souls, firm wills then showed 
their power ; 

Then Independence struck the nation’s hour ; 

The patriots won the day, and Percy’s men, 

Conquered and broken, sought their camps again. 


carry from this tower years ago? How many torches did Strong men, great hearts, the stirring times required, 
it set ablaze with the sacred fire of patriotism? And how - With matchless zeal and fervent purpose fired ; 

does the flame still rekindle as we speak of it! But none more grandly served the cause so dear, 

Through the purifying and powerful process of its own Than that brave patriot rider-—Paul Revere. 

nature, the lily determinately and persistently struggles 
through its bed of mud and slime, and, in its constant 
upward course, resists and defies ¢verything opposed to its 
own stately beauty, until at last it rests upon the bosom of 
the mirrored lake, swinging its own slender stem and lily 
bell loosely through clearer: waters, into the splendor of 
the noon-day sun, and saying, “Here iswhere I belong. 
wish you could see from what I have been redeemed. But 
I have fought the good fight, and, bathed in your presence, 
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‘ THE DRAMATIC 








\t the Hollis Street Theatre this week, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal have played an engagement of temporary farewells; 
che announcement being that they will return to us, with 


the opening of the new season. They have appeared in 
p avs familiar to their repertoire, and crowded and enthu- 
staat audiences have welcomed and sped them. We have 
eeey Mrs. Kendal’s touching and earnest Claire; her gay 
Suzanne; her impassioned Mrs. Tanqueray. Mr. Kendal’s 
work has been, as ever, finished, effective and keenly in- 
telligent. His Phillippe Derblay has more of the genuinely 


‘iron’ quality, than that of any ‘Ironmaster’ it has been 
: = i - . 
our theatric fortune to meet. Mr. Dodson’s fine, immensely 


individual, qnaintly humorous impersonations have con- 





firmed his happily-earned title of the ‘ English Coquelin,’ 
and have augmented the pleasure all friends of the Ameri- 
an stage must feel, that this singularly gifted player is to} 
be among us and of us for several years to come. 

Next week comes brilliant Lillian Russell, in the queen- | 
favorite of light opera, ‘ Girofle-Girofla.’ 


\t the Boston its | 


| 
New | 
verses are often being added to the famous topica: song, 
‘Greet the Old Man with a Smile,’ and Mr. Seabrooke’s | 


wore 


Museum, ‘ Tabasco’ continues on 


eminently and most deservedly successful career. 


onest 


t, wholesome, contagious merriment, nightly 


lelighted audiences homeward with feet and thought 


tuned to a happy measure. 
At the 
‘The Two Orphans,’ has had successful revival by Miss 


Boston «Theatre, the powerful old melodrama, | 


Kate Claxton and a company, of which Madame Janau- 
schek was a bright particular star, giving a magnificently 
forcible and magnetic performance of the Contesse de 
Linieres. 

Next week ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with what may be 
called an exhibition of pugilistic specialties between the 
acts. 

At the Columbia Theatre, the ‘ Prodigal Daughter ’ 
closes its run, to-night. Next week the celebrated troupe 
of the Hagenback Trained Animals. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ The Rainmakers,’ musical spec 
tacular, mirth-provoking, has been giving successful per- 
formances by Donnelly and Girard and a capable support- 
ng company. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘ Robin Hood’ has delighted 
old and young with its hearty mirth, its sweet, breezy at 
mosphere of the good greenwood, its lusty, vigorous song. 
Next week, the last of the Bostonians’ engagement, ‘ The 
Ogallalas” will alternate with ‘Robin Hood’ as a candi- 
date for popular favor. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Hands Across the 
Sea’ has repeated old triumphs. Next week a revival of 
‘The Soudan.’ E. G. 8. 

In the 5000 volumes exhibited at Chicago as a ‘ model 
library’ by the American Library Association were more 
than 500 books published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Press has printed a descriptive catalogue 
of the books thus highly recommended. As it is conven- 
iently arranged, and each book is fully described, this cat- 
alogue by itself, or as a supplement to the ‘ A. L. A.’ Cata- 
logue, will be useful to any one making up a select list of 
books for either a private or a public library. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
M [Coton Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N. H. 

A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SUMMER TurITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
orush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX; | 


AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
— Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Pecial Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 


specialty 
POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago 
Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


_ BOSTON COMMO 


| sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
| instruction. 


| University companies. 


Bers’ OUTINGS. 





NWEALTH. 














OWLES' 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ec 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in | 

Refined home. Summer school fitting | 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“IT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”’—J. G. SuurMan, Rasen. 





| 


} 


of Cornell University. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
lerms reasonable. Send for circular to 


STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, We are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 
It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 

Music taught by Miss Diamond Mae Donna. 


de Berlitz School of Languages, 
: 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


a Nada England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Sec Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price 2 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ- 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more 1! an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te: 8 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
| Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 


quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
’ | buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 


i SNYORN Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. : 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
"Patents Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NoTrewortHy IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages, 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 
HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A4yea 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
bea as GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 





BanoAy 





The Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Honie Influences. 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master’ 
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SPRING SHOWERS. tunity of a brilliant life and marriage to be-| Balmoral. She used to style herself Coun- 
—peneee come a Sister of Mercy. Until the time of | tess of Lancaster when travelling incognito, 
BY WALTER ROGERS FURNESS. her serious illness she had been the head of | but has abandoned that title since the 


(From the Japanese.) Joseph’s Hospital, in Potsdam, Ger-| widowed Countess of Cardigan married a 

many. The Princess was a member of the| Portuguese nobleman of the name of 

sewers, famous Polish Radzivill family, whose rep-| Count of Lancaster, designating herself 
To budding plum.-trees feathered songsters : . 2 “ Po? - a 

fly, resentatives have obtained high places in| now as Countess of Cardigan and Lan- 


And revel in the fragrance of the flowers, Germany, Austria and Russia. The old|castre. The Queen is not particularly fond 

came sere forth their gladness to the sky. Emperor William fell in love with a daugh-| of Lady Cardigan, who is perhaps a little 
co SAS BP AAS AFB felt keen winter's harms, | ter of the house, then a member of the|too much devoted to sport for Her 
Each longs most ardently for peace and rest; 


Within the lovely plum-trees’ sheltering arms Prussian Court, and for years resisted 
Each yearns ito build and hover round his| threats and entreaties on the part of his 


When warm south winds evoke the vernal 
















































Majesty’s somewhat strict taste; and with 


a view of avoiding all confusion she has 


nest. family in his determination to marry her. | yielded the fas to the Countess as regards 
Tam the little songster on the bough He finally gave in, however, and married the style be Countess of Lancaster, and Full Assortment Latest Styles, 
(Ah, prithee listen to my humble lay), a princess of the house of Saxe-Weimar, | calls herself Countess of Balmoral. Lady 
And bo sweet plum-tree’s blossom, dear, art but never forgot his first love. His favorite | Cardigan’s husband, by the bye, was the ® . 
Wha aichiene all with joy the livelong day. adjutant, up to the time of his death, was a| leader of the Light Brigade which covered p ect in If. 
So thus when all the’storms of life are past, Radz‘vill, the nephew of the woman who} itself with so much glory in the now his- 
And I, perchance, have made my humble | had won his heart. ltoric charge at Balaklava duriug the 


store, 


"as > b , 
Then, then, my love, all care aside we'll cast Richard D, Barclay, who is to sever his | ©Timean War. Reasonable Prices. 


And live in peace and love for evermore. active connection with the Pennsylvania The Nova Scotia Historical Society, on 
Lippincott’s. | Railroad Company on the first of next | nomination of Sir William Dawson, F. R 
month, was the immediate helper of Col.!S., has elected Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow of 


CHAT ABOUT: MEN AND TI seagate A. Scott wang the latter, as assist Boston, a corresponding member. 
WOMEN. ant secretary of war, had charge of wn The Duchess of Hamilton has had a 
tary tri weit ation by rail during the war! jarce stable built for her cows and goes 
indemnantmenciiatiiidete 5 S * 


of the rebellion. The services that he then | there da ly, according to English papers, 





Maj. Le Caron, the notorious British gov- 


ernment spy, who accordir t t| rendered were of the greatest value to the ‘to milk her favorites. She also makes the 

» ‘ ‘*, who according to a recen lane . . . : : 

; ) ° i |country, and when Colonel Scott became | putter. it is said, which is used on her table Wi N T ER S T REE T 

sensational story is not dead, but on his way ; : : ’ 
J | pre sident of the Pennsylvania Railroad he} when she has cuests. The stable is built 

to some remote colony under the = 


protection | marked his a ’ } ki BOSTON, 
ppreciation of them by making marble, and cost a large sum of money. 
of British detectives, is described as follows | Mr. om ! ; et é 


Barclay the general assistant, in which | -p Duches as h; es ade e 
arciay assistant, » Duchess has had gloves made. espe- 
by the London Daily News:—Maj. LeCaron - pigs ~ ~~ 


‘ a are : position he was retained by President} ¢jally to use when milking the cows, in 
is short and slightish in build, erect—like a Roberts. en y . * = he a ew ng an U ua 


soldier—and imperturbably cool; he has a order that she may not soll her fiagers. 


‘a 3 . otlliminns : = P | 4 -s . on v ae . 

lofty forehead, and smallish, alert eyes,| ,, MTS. Clotilda Hoheniger, who died in St.) president Harris of the Maine State LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
which look straight. The major’s is one ea | Paul, Minn., a few days ago, — the young- | College, is said to be the youngest college Pp s ’ 
the boniest faces in or out of the new world jest of the eighteen children of Leonhard president in the country, being only thirty eS ee eee Caueey Same: 


: } , | “4 Chief stice » Rov: ; i ASSETS Dec. 31,1893 . . . . . $23,204,102.% 
—a death's head with atight skin of yellow ae aaa tte ..  henrtay ; has — . years ol age. LIABILITI@S ..... 21,537,827.35 
parchment. With his arms folded over his | ~C™'® “*PPeat Of Bavaria, and her mother) “Charles M. Ffoulke of Washington in- a 

was a member of one of the oldest and best 91,005,083 


tends to present twelve of his tapestries, 


: families of Germany. She went to St. , : , - ‘a8 LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
Napoleon—he raps out his answers, short, Paul in 1861 ; our representing scenes in the life of Christ, to} issued at the old life rate premium. 
; ” : | Paul in 1 and accumulate me p oa ; _ 
sharp. “Yes, yes,” he says, snappishly, | , : , = coe Per | the Episcopal Cathedral which is to be anne AL CasH distributions are paid upon a 
, - , , et ?’! erty, but she lost it through illness and for ; ‘ ot , policies. 
sometimes pronouncing it ‘ Yus. erected in that city They have been in aj Every policy has indorsed thereon the cas 


. 7 aeohien thes ware mode surrender and paid-up insurance values to whi 
Roman palace ever since they were Mace | the insured is entitled by the Massac! 


N “foulke purchased them a few | Statute. : 
until Mr. Ffoulke } ed the Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 


| 
| 
chest—like another short man, the great | 
| 
| 


ee some years past supported herself by ped- 
Gen. P. A. Collins, the United States con 


dling papers about the city. 
sul-general at London, gave a banquet at 


the Hotel Metropole last Saturday evening Miss Eide of Christiania, was recently years ago. on application to the Company’s Office 
in honor of Augustin Daly and to celebrate graduated from the university of that capi | Ex-United States Senator James W. a Ti ghaage nd President. 

’ ; a C . STER, Vi > res 
the long run of ‘ Twelfth Night’ at Daly's tal, and empowered to be an apothecary, | Bradbury of Augusta Me., who was the - ° USSR, Viso-Bee 


he fir >in the , ’ ; , . : 8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
London Theatre. Mr. Bayard, the United the first one in the country. She was the] friend and associate of Webster, € lay and WM. B. TURNER, heat feo 


States embassador, made a speech, and so best student of her class in all save one| Calhoun and whose seat was next to that : 


did Harold Frederic,‘ Max O’Rell,.’ T. P. branch. | occupied by Jefferson Davis, has been visit- “WAS H BU R N, . 





O’Connor and J. H. McCarthy. A Berlin paper says that Kossuth was a|ing Washington again. 
The prejudice against making wills which Jew, whose name originally was Lewin | einer T geecaiaidas — 188 Commonwealth Avenue. 
leads so many people to die intestate was Kohut. How's This! Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 


We. offer One Hundred Dollars Reward | @nt to entertain, but every family must eventu 


, strate > w » die : rst < ynly lady lawye ‘ lily require the services of a Funeral! Director 
curiously illustrated in the will of the dis- rhe first and only any. awyer of India | sor any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured al y requl sesentinl wyh tt. neral Direc 
tinguished Baltimore lawyer,Severa Teackle | iS Miss Sorabji, a clever Parsee. She was by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
Wallis, which was found to bear only his | induced to study law by her desire to help| F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. to ——— re ee ene t > 

' : We the undersigned, have known F. J proce ne eM tt ll) Fle 5 
cross-mark. Although a very careful and | her countrywomen, who are forbidden by e ersig Q -| quiet professional manner and would respect 


° ge RSE ct . - | Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe fally refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile 
exact man, he delayed the execution of his | religion and custom to receive legal advice | ); rfectly able in; 33 ‘ yr Lions. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
: a at x : lt -“ | him perfectly honorable in all business trans aa at ‘Seles Claman Wenekn en 
will until his dying moments, when he was | from men. The young woman won academic | actions and financially able to carry out any Eiishia organ, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon 
so weak that he was unable to sign his| honors in India, and afterward went to| obligation made by their firm. 8. Hyde. Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 
r } studi 7 West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- Esq. E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
name. England and studied at Oxford, where she anes —_ s calls received at Private Oftice, 188 Common 
4 a : eas enccedafel ta her ork end tecame: ledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin,| wealth avenue. 
From Paris the death is announced of the | ¥*5 SU°cs : ae ne une * | Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. : — 
last descendant—Mme. de Tersud—of Jean protegee of the late Master of Balliol. So} Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 25 to 50 per weeks 
Bart, who livés in history as a famous |! her desire to practise in India has not | acting directly upon the blood and mucous oe @ 
French corsair, his portrait being still a been practically realized ; but although she surfaces of the system. Price, 5c. po 


; hee ateéoted a wood post as direc bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
common one on village inn sign posts.| "45 2°CePt¢ 4 good post as director of | ¢ 


free. 
‘ mm nat s law . see hs t 
Bart was quite a romantic character, and women’s education in Baroda, she has by 


earned the National gratitude by accepting no means abandoned the cause to which 
a commission to fight against the Dutch, with true Osieotal fatalism, she believes | WHY 


though he had no connection with the herself to'be dedicated. 
























men. wing or siling 
Sora ‘Reliable Plater.” Osly 
practical way to repiate rusty * 
worn knives, =— a: or 
quickly done by di : 
metal. No experirn polish 
or machinery. Thick piste st 
operation; lasts 5 10 10 rears: Sst 
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local and general, cured 


starvation diet. 


Obesity, 





never 


Bos 








to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK ©F FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


with lack of bust 
mens, are rapidly 
by this method. 


develop 
improved 


evelops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No Charge for Consultation. 


NC 


Office Hours 9 until! 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


THE STORK. 








BY EUGENE FIELD 
Last night the stork came stalking 
" Stork, beneath your wing, 
, upped in dreamless slumber, 
rhe tiniest little thing; 


t n Babyland, out yonder, 
Beside a silver sea, 

You broughta priceless treasure, 
Asgift to mineand me! 


wt night my dear one listened, 


And, wife, you know the ery 
The dear old Stork has sought our home 


4 many times gone by! 
A n your gentle bosom 
i found the pretty thing 
rhat from the realm out yonder 


r friend the Stork did bring 


Last night a babe awakened, 
And, babe, how strange and new 
Must seem the home and people 
lhe Stork hath brought you to; 
And yet, methinks, you like them, 
For you neither stare nor weep, 
But ck 
You 


ser to my dear one 

cuddle and you sleep! 

Last night my heart grew fonder 
O, happy heart of mine, 

Sing of the inspirations 
That round my pathway shine! 

Sing, sing your sweetest lovesong 
l'othis dear, cuddling wee 

The Stork from Way-Out-Yonder 
Hath brought to mine and me! 


New Orieans Times Democrat. 


THE DRIFT-WOOD FIRE. 


It was our last night at the Beach House, 

i those of us that were left had clustered 
round the fire that had been laid on the 
hearth of the great hall, where all summer 
we had been wont to do our masquerading 
and our dancing. 

We were none of us very gay; indeed, we 
were some of us very sad. We 
about to separate, and summer was over. 
It was a wild autumn storm outside, and 
there was not another house within a half- 


liles of this lonely hostelry ; 


were just 


dozen n but, 


more than all, it was two days and a night 
since we had seen or heard of Raymonde, 


and everybody about the place loved Ray 
mde, whose royal foreign name only be- 


spoke a royal foreign nature; for how such 


a tropical out of our 
place temperate existence and civilization 
was not to be explained. He was wonder- 
arming in his appearance: dark 
pale, with glowing eyes as dark as eyes 
dare be, and the dark locks falling over a 
wide low white brow. As you looked up at 
his face, you were reminded of something 
of the princes in the halls of Eblis before 
their hearts took fire, so gentle a melancholy 
was stamped there. Yet it was not easy to 
understand this melancholy; he seemed to 
‘ave almost everything in his life that made 
other people glad and gay. He was rich, 
and had no sordid cares; he was so manly 
that women adored him, and so gentle that 
men loved him; he had such marvellous 
powers that he could acquit himself well in 
very one of the arts—could paint, 
model, could harmonize; and he had 
liscretion that he contented himself 
vallow flights, and stretched no broad 
“4nvasses, planned no great symphonies. 
is gun better than any of his 
sings, and really seemed to be a little 
—_— of being able to toss a penknife in 
et : bullet on its descending 
a < aa a ning else. He had been 
ach riouse since June, and had 

hearts captive, al- 


soul came common- 


uy Cl 


d 
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424imost e) 


could 





with sy 


He liked } 
playth 





Pein ag isly led all 
: a: he cared for nothing less. We were 

© interested to see how he would strike 
arion Mercer when she arrived, with her 


SQUARE. 


mother and aunt, and the maids, and the 
bird, and the dogs, without which Mrs. 
Mercer never travelled. \pparently he 


struck her no more than if he had been the 


shadow of somebody else She never had 
any color, and so none rose to her cheek, 
|} and no fresh light came to her eyes as 





when h 


} 
She ¢ 


tiled and saluted on 
in, by Sallie 


the piazza, as 
Worthen— Mr. Ray 
monde, standing near, was presented by 


Sallie 


ame 


with the air of treasure-trove; and 


Miss Mercer bowed in her slow, 


Mr. 
lifferently 


graceful 
way, and 
lifted hat as in 
dered a little that 


extraordinary a person, 


passed on, whil Raymonde 


W S 
Marion did not 


his won- 


give SO 
had come to 
and at Mr. 
Raymonde’s languid carelessness as well in 
the had 


but perhaps 


as we 


consider him, a second glance, 


presence of Marion, who never 


known anything but conquest ; 
for 


we were just as well content, although, 


my part, nothing of the sort made any dif 
ference to me a sick old maid, on the out 
side of all such matters. But sometimes 


the lookers-on in Vienna have a better time 
than the pag 


ed it one evening, afte 


players in the eant; and! real 


: 
a week had gone 


looking 


asking 


} 


‘ a % 
by, in which no one saw Raymond 


over Marion’s sketching-book, or 


her to dance, or exchanging a single glanc« 


with her, or Marion’s eye once flashing in 
his direction. I had taken a longer walk 
on the lonely beach than I had intended, 


and, quite tired with hurrying, I had stopped 


to rest, on my way back, in the shadow of 
the cliff, and I think I must have fallen 
asleep a few moments; for all at once | 


started, shivering to think what had hap. 


pened, and finding that it was quite dark, 
> r 

and to hear a voice—a voice that I knew at 

once was Raymonde’s—exclaiming, “ Mar- 


ion, how long do you think I can endure 


this?” 
“ 1 don’t know what you mean, sir,” 


the cold reply. 


Was 


‘Aha, Miss Marion Mercer!” thought 
I; “now I know why it is that none of 
these suitors suit. And you and Mr. Ray- 
monde such strangers, too!” 

‘ Marion!” he exclaimed again, in a tone 
that would have rent her heart if she had 
had any, I thought. 

‘ Be so good as to let me pass,” she said, 
very low and distinctly. 

“ No,” he returned, “not till I know of 
what it is that you hold me guilty, why my 


letters have been returned unopened, and 
my name refused at your door.” 
* You fi 


wish to know!” she 
if repression suddenly ceased, and the flood- 


cried out, as 


gates were opened. “ You dare to address 


me so—you whose wife I had promised to 


be, whom I adored, who forsook me for a 
dancing girl, and left me desolate !” 

There was one moment’s silence. 

“ And you believed this!” he gasped. “| 


suppose it was the dancing girl who stood 
to me for my picture of the Almée—that 
innocent little thing, the support of mother 
and sisters. Since you could believe that,” 
he said, in a voice shaking with suppressed 
passion, “I will nct ask you to believe the 
truth, that, sketching in the Maremma, | 
was seized with fever, and nursed back to 
life by the peasants living in a 
came to my reason only to find that 
and all yours had left Rome—had left it 
with insult and obloquy tome. As for the 
dancing girl—my God! is it possible? You 
believe that of me! I ask nothing more of 
you.” And I heard his steps ringing on 
the shingle; and then Marion had sunk 
down where she was, in a storm of uncon- 


tomb, and 


you 


leleven o'clock, she 


| 

| trollable 
knowledge of which I crept 

| contemptible eavesdropper, for those sobs 


lbut | 
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sobs, from 
away like a 


and unappeasable 


said more than either she or Raymonde 
had. Butif I had stirred before, it would 
have only increased the trouble, after all. 
It was the night for the band to play 
Marion that 
among allthe gay couples, till, just before 


did’ not see evening 


was visible, leaning 
against an open window-way, in her creamy 
crape, and her shawl of red Madeira lace 
like hair and 
shoulders, a trace of tears or of any 
and lovely face, as 


a crimson cobweb round her 
not 
emotion on her proud 
she 
took 


Munson, 


listened rather dreamily to the music, 
the Mr. 
the her 
everything, passed 


one turn down room with 


and going up stairs, in 
slow, 
Mr. 
the 


plea 


calm way of doing 
Raymonde coming in wild and wet from 
sea. 1 ke 


sed myself with the 


], and rather 
the 


pt my own counse 
idea of being 
single spectator of the spectacle. 

It was a day or two before 


Mr. Ray 
delving at 


monde appeared on the scene 
his sketches in his own rooms, they said 
and then as naturally as ever he saunterea 
down among the bathers, 
frolicked with the 
Water did not make 
the more he 
dark 
that had only a long wave in it when dry, 
and the rich color lighted his cheek, that 


was always so pale on shore. 


and took his dip, 


and children as usual 
does 
the 


hair, 


him look as it 


some people 


was wet, 


closer curled the rings of his 


Marion, too, 


was one of those women that are not ruined 


by sea-bathing; she came down to the 
brink completely wrapped in her long thick 
white cloak, which one of the Mercer maids 
became useful for once by taking, and the 
moment that she was in the water the 
waves all seemed to flow down from her 
shoulders like the folds of a garment about 
her, and. as she swam away, she was more 
like a Nereid than a boarder at the Beach 
Hous But | suppose even a Nereid 
might have had a cramp, or a shark or 


other sea-monster seize her beautiful foot, 


or something of the sort; for one morning, 


as | sat on a rock sketching the bathing 
scene, there was a cry {rom Sallie and Char- 
lotte and the rest, but none at all from 


Marion, who had thrown up her arms and 


gone under. Arthur Santley was swimming 
to the spot directly, followed by young 
Maybank, and almost before one knew 


it a boat was putting out from shore, when 
Mr. Raymonde, who had been playing with 
the children at the other of the little 


and had dived at once, now 


side 
bathing cove, 
appeared swimming in, with Marion’s head 
over his shoulder ; and wading up the sands, 
he delivered her to the 
Mrs. Mercer, 


room. 


howling maids and 
and stalked away to his dress- 
ing 

Of course 
the 
from some of the worship by declaring that 


Mr. 
rest of the day, 


Raymonde was a hero for 
though he begged off 
his 
But 
1 confess | 


it was nothing to him, for he spent 


days rescuing drowning maidens. 


Marion 
a little 


was not down stairs. 


curious to know what Marion 


was 
would say to him when they met, or if she 
would send for him to thank him. But my 


gratified, and 
for him, and 


cnriosity was not likely to be 


nobody knew of her sending 
aiter 


nothing, and they passed and repassed with 


she reappeared she probably said 
the customary indifferent inclination. 
“TI declare,” Sallie 


and 


exclaimed 
the 
was really out of hearing, “] 
thanked the man 


once, as 


she witnessed movement, before 
Raymonde 
don’t believe she has ever 
for saving her life!” 
‘Perhaps she doesn’t thank him,” said 
Miss Carmen. “ Miss Mercer always acts 
as if life were a gift not worth the taking 
Still I saw that Marion did not 
the 
presently « 


went down to the shore with the rest. 


go into 
and 
eased to go at all, although she 
She 
was standing alone at the head of the cove, 
not far from 
Raymonde 


water again without a shudder, 


looking out seaward, 
sketching-block, 


morning, 


my 
when came 
down and joined her so un- 
expectedly that she started. 

‘Perhaps Miss Carmen’s were 
true,” he said, “ and you really do not think 
life a gift worth thanks.” 


‘Oh no,” she answered, quietly. 


one 


words 


“ Life 
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But I did not think of iene 








is precious. 


|ing you for what you could not help doing. 


I do not suppose you would let a dog drown 
before your eyes.” 

“ You flatter me,” 
silent; 


he said, and remained 
and if after a moment or two either 
would have said anything more, there was 
no chance for the scurrying and scamper- 
ing with which the bathers hurried up the 
cove, having seen a man-eater, or a sea- 
serpent, or an old log, or something of the 
sort riding along its outer reach, But if 
either had spoken, I made up my mind it 
would have had to be Raymonde: the solid 
firmament might crack, but since he had 
said that he asked nothing more of her, 
nothing was his portion, for all of Marion. 
She did #e¢ thank him for saving her life, 
I said to myself; she would rather have 
died than have owed it to him; and I 
noticed that although her manner was only 
a shade less haughtily distant to others, 
yet her smile would sometimes come when 
Arthur Santley brought her flowers, and 
never refused Mr. Munson the dance 
or the drive he asked, and was possibly.a 
degree kinder to others if Raymonde were 
seeing it all, kindness from her in her cold- 
ness and her sweetness having the effect to 
them all kindness from some young 
I thought it a little singular that 
Raymonde did not leave the Beach, but 
then he had established himself and taken 
his rooms for the season, and it would _per- 
haps have been absurd to allow himself to 
be driven away. After all, did it signify? 
Did he A month had passed, and 
he had hardly glanced at Marion, save 
once or twice with a furtive sparkle in his 
eye that seemed to break all his melan- 
choly up in anger. 


she 


ol 


queen, 


care? 


there are 
few people of such severe clear beauty as 
hers. 


Yet she was worth looking at; 


| remember her especially one morn- 
ing, as we were all on the piazza when the 
old mail-coach came lumbering in from the 
post-town, five or six miles away. She had 
been tossing Charlotte’s baby, who had 
clutched her long dusky brown hair and 
pulled it all about her face, and the coils 
were streaming down her white gown, and 
as she looked up, laughing and dimpling, 
Mr. Raymonde climbing down 
from the coach box, and such a red shot 
her cheeks and through smile, 
such alight into her great hazel eyes, as 


she saw 


over her 


she stood one instant transfixed under his 
gaze, and then dropped the baby into 


Charlotte’s lap, and moved away so quietly 
that it seemed to me I had been dreaming 
and had not really seen Marion at all, but 
a vision of her. 

It was the same evening that there wasa 
shooting in the long meadow, when Marion, 
field with Mr. Munson 
and Sallie, stopped, as they did, at the tar- 
get one 


coming across the 
character 
of the shots, just as Raymonde—who had 
come in from the shore with a bag of birds, 
and looking like a brigand, in his high boots 
and slouched hat—had been called and 
compelled to add his shot to the. score, and 
had just drawn his gun to the shoulder 
Maybank shouted to Mr. Munson, and he 
and his party were hurrying up the field 
and out of the way, when, like a thunder-bolt 
from a blue sky, Mr. Raymonde’s gun 
went off. With a single bound, as it seemed, 
he was by Marion’s side. 

“ Are you hurt?” he cried. “ By heavens! 
There is another ball lett for me if you 
are !” 

But Marion, 
staining her 


moment, to observe the 


with the same hasty red 
cheeks for the second time 
I had known her, had started back, 
and conscious that all eyes were on them, 
laughing, held up the end of the little lock 
of hair the ball had sheared. ‘I heard it 
whistle,” she said. 

“ How tragedy treads 


since 


on our heels this 
exclaimed Sallie. 

* But escape him,” said Marion, 
lightly, passed on, as Raymonde 
stepped aside, stooping presently to caress 
the spaniel that, by jumping on Raymonde 
as he stood waiting, had been the cause of 
the possible disaster. There was no more 
shooting that evening, but I saw who 
caught and hid the lock of hair the bullet 


+ 


summer ’ 
we 
and 





cut away. 
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Day by day went by, and Marion swep | presently that was the one theme of conver- 
along with the same indifferent beauty, | sation. 
dancing and driving and bowling and row- | 














| 


It did not need much urging to cause ex-| 


ing and strolling with this one and the|ploring parties to range up and down the | ness, and we all cxclaimed at the wonder of | THREE 


MORE 
* WEEKS —/dA rou. 


other, and never observing Raymonde’s| shore; and as I did not care a straw for| 
existence other than when sometimes that | what any one said, | 
rebellious red again flushed her cheeks, or | urge. But by nightfall they had all returned | 
she laughed more gayly than usual when | unsuccessful, and the rain was still lashing 
she felt rather than saw his presence. | the the the 
Meantime all Raymonde’s old-time sweet-| house, while the roaring and pounding of 
ness went; he had neither smiles nor inter-| the surf made it impossible to hear 
est for any; he no longer paused to look | other sound put one’s head outside 
over my poor sketching-board, with the old darkness did 
pleasant words, although he sometimes about Mr. Ray- 
caught Charlotte’s baby and tossed it ir know the region 
the air, if the nurse went by with it as he no shelter on all the 
sat on the smoking piazza with his cigar. | shore, except it should be some casual gun- 
The children missed him in the bathing- that, no 
cove, and the amateur players in the hall; , and 
and the gossipers on the porches were busy 
with him, you may be sure. But he gave 
no sign of leaving. I had kept my obser 


did not hesitate to | 


panes, wind howling round 
any 
if one 
And the 
the 

those 


stated that there was 


the door. and 
not 


monde, 


storm 


diminish anxiety 


when who 


ner’s tent, and as for tent could 


have resisted the gale the danger was 


he 
shutting 


in the marshes, into which might have 
down of 


any kind to 


wandered in the sudden 


night and mist, without light of 








vations.to myself, and, except to think him | guide him, and where he might perish with 
stony-hearted for being so untouched by | exposure. 

the loveliness of the woman whose Jife he Marion had sat calmly at a window of 
had saved, and then again so nearly taken,|the drawing-room, with her silk knitting, 
as to make no more advances, I had allowed | ever since she came in, for we none of us 
them as little thought as possible ; and no kept our rooms; once she played a part of 


one else ever coupled his name _ with|a sonata, when some one asked for it, and 
Marion’s, even in thought, | suppose once she took up a book and turned its 

Suddenly, in the midst of the pleasuring, pages slowly—not too slowly. By-and-by 
we awoke one day to find that there had| she laid the book down, and sat there, 


as the 
and 


till the dark fell 
a gloomy night!” 
“ It will certainly do no harm if we 


been a frost; and although, sun 
mounted, it was still warm 
everybody felt that summer and pleasuring | 
were atanend. The luggage came down 
as if it had wings, and the air, so to say, 
was full of flying trunks. A few, however, 
yet remained, and among them 
Mercer and her suite, as she awaited her 
husband and the cluster of more intimate 
friends. Marion appeared to be in a fever 
to get away; but Raymonde said to me 
that he should stay as long as the house 
was open, for he had always enjoyed the 
Indian summer by the sea. And he went 
on painting in the morning, and gunning in 
the afternoon. 

It was the most perfect day 


motionless as a statue, 


“What 
lotte. 
| go into the great hall and amuse ourselves.” 

“ And have a drift-wood fire there,” 

Marion. “ A monstrous one!” 

A 
knew where the sun-soaked 
old wreck had been and | 
divined instantly what the light of the great 
uncurtained hall windows might be to 
lost wanderer. When we returned from the 
tea-table, M: last 
rival, was jesting with Marion quite 


genial, sighed Char- 


cried 


Mrs. . oY 
“ drift-wood fire!” echoed for 


l, I 
timbers of the 
stowed aw ay, 


any 


where . Urquhart, the ar- 


as if 
nothing was the 


matter, although I fancied 


that repeated motion of her handjacross her 
-that last one 


: face was to brush away some trouble, but 
that he went out, and went, as it chanced, en ; , 
could not tell if it were anything but fancy, 
alone. All the distant marshes and woody ? 
“eu knowing she well deserved to feel the 
thickets were blazing with gold and carmine | , ; pe 
: ltrouble of memories never to be brushed 


under the softest violet haze, and a silver 
sheen hung over the sea like: a stretch of 
gauze, behind or through which phantom 
sails slipped by. For a time we heard the 


|away—when we returned, I say, a fire was 
crackling and rolling up the big chimney- 
place, and transfiguring everything in the 


7 : room with its rosy illumination. Marion 
rifle here and there, at least we might have | __ ; ; 
: 4 sat down in one corner by the heap of old 
heard it; / did; and then there was a pack- o age ‘ 
wood, tossing every little while, with her 


peddler with smuggled shawls and laces | 
at the door, and we were so occupied in 
trying toget something for nothing, with 
the true feminine instinct, too, in some of 
us for smuggling, that sunset was on us in 
no time, its wide blush dying out presently | 
in grayness and mist that before we rose 
from the tea-table had settled over every- | 
thing like rain, and through which no star 
was to be seen. 


white hands and jewelled fingers, another 
splinter on the blaze. Young Maybank sat 
on a hassock at her feet, Arthur Santly 
leaned over the back of the chair, and kept 
up the jesting with Urquhart, the 
latter would it, in the pauses of the 
rather dull game that went on, all in a way 
that allowed Marion to be silent. She sat 
erect and strangely still, like one listening 


since 
have 


for life or death, her only motion being now 
and then to bend and throw on a billet that 
sent a shower of sparks up the chimney, and 
quoted Mr. Munson. “It's going to be a|then a great wallowing flame, a sapphire 
storm of quality, if that holds good.” | changing, to an emerald glory, or burning 

It was a gloomy evening, and after the | away in a ruby-red glow of strontium, ac- 
landlady assured us we were going to have | cording to the salts of the sea with which 
the equinoctial, as we should see when the | the wood chanced to be saturated. The 
tide turned, and it still rained and blew, and | splendid colors seemed to roll through the 
we might then expect a glorious surf, we | windows wide and high, and lay great 
went to our rooms early, and were surprised | beams of beauty on+ the storm, and we 
to hear, when we woke next day to find a imagined the flames to be the risen spirit of 
wild gale blowing with gusts of sleety rain,| the old shipwreck, and 
that Mr. Raymonde had not returned. 
However, he had undoubtedly found shelter 
in some hut along the beach, they said; 
and after the mail-coach, an hour late, 
came in, we addressed ourselves to our 
various tasks, having vainly tried to pene- 


** Rain on the flood, not but scud; 
Rain on the ebb, as well go to bed,”’ 


as we clustered 
of the dangers of the seas till we could talk 
of nothing else. 
I sat 
and I wondered, as I 


and while they talked, 
darker fancies yet; 


| great chimney-place seemed to burst into ai 
| gigantic blossom, or 


about the hearth, we fell to telling stories | 


It had come to be past 
midnight, but nobody thought of sleep; 
conjuring 
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as if a holocaust of | 
rainbows took flight up and into outer dark- | 


ONLY 
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it—all but Marion; and asI turned to bid | 





her look, I saw her face white even in all| 
that immense ruddy glow and glare, white, 


and fixed in a terror, while her lips seemed | 






















vainly striving to move. And then, in <¢ 
moment, restrait, doubt, despair, horror,had 
given place to awild joy, and she had | 


sprung to her feet with a cry, scattering us | 
to right and left, was throwing up the win- 


dow and letting in a gust that swept the|from Depot and Electric cars 


hall, 
thing that had just fallen against the sash. 

It who, wandering all | 
night had 
bearings at last only when reason was near 


fled, 


was stooping to drag in after it some- 


iI 


i 


was Raymonde, 


and day in the marsh, found his | 


and the darkness and fog were faintly | 


penetrated by the blaze of the drift wood | 
fire. As he slowly opened ,his eyes, she | 
was kneeling on the floor, her arms about | 
him, his head on her breast, her lips warm- | 


oO 


I 
! > 


the rest, intheir hurry for brandy and ert 
blankets, forgot even to be amazed 
had b:tter die now,” he whispered, with the | 
smile glorifying his face. 

“ Oh, no, no, no! she cried, regardless 


who heard ‘Oh, we have just begun to 


live!” And I can see Mrs. Mercer’s speech- 
less horror and petrifaction at this moment 


FOR OER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has bee 
used by millions of motie«<s for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa, Twenty-Five cents a | 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the | 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsLow | 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


Pct’ Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





| 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemista, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 








EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


OUR ‘METHOD OF 
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To buy lots at Newton High. 
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Even 
ot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April lst. 


Free Tickets to all who wis} 


| inv estigate. 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


his frozen lips to life, while Santley and 504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Mreet, 


vee dla 


| Dr. Hale's Sermons. 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale i; 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, dur 
ing the present season, are published as deli, 
ered in the 


Commonwealth Series 
in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 


NOW READY: 


|No. 1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. | 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 
|No. 3. Lent. (Mar. 4.) 

| Address, 


Commonwealth Publishing Co., 








120 TrRemonNT Sr., Boston, Mass 
BIBLIA: 
. 

Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 


Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollars 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty t 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs 
Davis 2nd Cobern's ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
Mor oe iignse Cured in 10 
IUM:: © pay till cured. 
OP DR 5. STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ohio. 


Perfect { 32 OBESITY ll 
Fitting 








THE MOsT SATISFAC- 
TORY IN USE. 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum 


CURE NO PAY 
MOU STACHE NO PAY 








Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 


vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex 
ensive than others and never gets foul. The | 


10rse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should | 
see it. 


Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing | 





trate the thick weather, which hid even the 
first white line of the breakers. I saw 
Marion, in her waterproofs, go out for a 
wrestle with the tempest, which suited her 
defiant mood ; but she was quite powerless 
in it, and came back, half-blown on her way | 
by the blast, and wet with the flying spray 
and foam-flakes as well as with the rain. 
An hour or two later,as one by one of the | and heaped an armful there. 
gentlemen, and of the men about the place, | the rudder-post,” said he. 

came in and threw off their cloaks and | guide once. 
overalls, we found that there had been 


remembered his melancholy, 
any possibility of Raymonde’s 
sought his own destructien. 
over at Marion, I felt assured that she, 
had no other thought. 
mechanically, for she was not gazing at the 


if there were | 
having 
And glancing | - 
too, 
She stooped 


fire, but at the windows, and threw another 
piece on the blaze, and Santley stooped, too, | 

“The last of 
“It was a bad 
But such are the metempsy- 
| choses of nature, let us hope that it has now | 
some uneasiness in the house concerning | become a beacon star!” As the fragments | 
Mr. Raymonde, which was increasing, and | caught the flame and kindled it afresh, the | 
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Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes | 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
i and all troubles of the 


= Warranted Hand-Made. - 
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JOHN CONLON & CO. 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Bosto™ 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKE! 
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BLACKBERRY BRANDY: 
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FOR SALE. 
Real Estate bought and sold in all 
arts Boston and suburbs 
TO LET, 
Houses, Suites and Tenements. 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


REAL ESTATE 
Rents Collected. 


MORTGAGES 


placed at 4, 4% and 5 per cent. on 


Cared for, and 


city and suburban property. 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 


89 STATE STREET, 


FISKE BUILDING, 


Refers by permission to Rurvus B. Tonry 


THE SOLDIERS OF THE SUN. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


e margin of the world 


Along U! 

They march with their bright banners furled, 
Unt ine of battle drawn, 

They reach the bouudaries of dawn 

T oss the seas and rivers deep, 

I mb the mountains high and stee} 
4 ry on until in sight 

Of their black enemy—the Night 

Then madly rush into the fray 

rhese armies of the Night and Day 

Swiftiy the shining arrows go, 

While gling Winds their warnings blow 
Strive as He will, the Night is pressed 


Farther and farther down the west. 
With golden spear and gleaming lance 
he cohorts of the Day advance. 


Thus, daily, is the battle won 
By the brave soldiers of the Sun! 
Harper's Weekly. 


Monument to a Distinguished 
Cat. 


an old café in Venice, says the Lon 


1 Daily News, there lived a magnificent 
t, the pet of all the guests This cat 


lied peacefully, and, when the news 


} 


ut, some neighbors made a collec 


of 200f. for the purpose of erecting 


The 


nfided to two artists, who modelled the 


some sort of monument. work was 
statue of the cat in clay, and took a plaster 
ast, painted like bronze. 

rhe other evening this little monument 
was inaugurated at the café, and so great 
was the crowd that the doors had to 
shut. The ceremony 
serio-comic style ; 


was conducted in 
speeches were 
the monument 
placed in position, and, finally, the master 
of the café was presented with an album 
containing prose and verse, ana a number 
of pretended letters of condolence, signed 
with the names of high personages. As 
the sculptors refused any remuneration the 
sum collected was distributed among the 
poor. 


made, 


poetry was recited, was 


T 


English judge, was known as avery stern 
and strict ruler of his court; no man dared 
take a liberty with him, and he was never 
known to be hoaxed but on one occasion. 
A juryman, dressed in deep mourning, 
serious and downcast in expression, stood 
up and claimed exemption from service on 
that day as he was deeply interested in a 
funeral of a gentleman at which it was his 
desire to be present, “Oh, certainly,” was 
the courteous reply of the judge, and the 
sad man went. “ My Lord,” interposed the 
clerk as soon as the ex-juryman had gone, 
“do you know who that man is that you ex- 


empted?” “No.” “He is an undertaker.” 


Booker T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, thinks that the solution of the race 
Problem lies in the hands of the colored 
People. « Suppose,” he said, “there was a 


Colo €d man in t 4 
“ered man in Alabama who furnished one 
of th 


» “8€ railroads with freight yielding $10,000 
. — _ Do you think his wife or children 
ae to ride in the Jim Cro v car? 

~ much. The company would furnish a 


parlor ar 
family.” 


‘ 


for himself and his whole 


Seven Women are county school su- 
Perintendents in Kentucky. The latest 


a to be — was Miss Lucy Pattie | 


be | 


he late Lord Hannen, the distinguished | 


MRS. SENATOR FAULKNER. 


A Bride and One of Washington's Most At 
tractive Women. 

Senator Faulkner of West Virginia 
brought his bride to Washington about 
two weeks after their marriage in St 
John's, that quaint old church at Hamp- 
ton, Va., which has been used as a place 
of worship for more than 200 yeara 
Mrs. Faulkner was almost a stranger to 
this city, having made only a few short 
visits here, but she ‘‘came,’’ was seen 
and ‘‘conquered,’’ winning enough ad- 
miration at once to turn the average 
woman’s head, but her head is as level 
as it is well set on her pretty shoulders, 
and as Virginia Fairfax Whiting she 
had been too much useé to admiration 
to be easily spoiled now. 

James Whiting, the founder of her 
family, came over from England in 
1617 on the good ship George with two 
brothers, one of whom settled in Mas- 
sachusetts and the 
James located in what is now Glouces- 
ter county, Va., and was granted in 1648 
large tracts of land by the king. The 
brothers left their native land on ao 





MRS. CHARLES J. FAULKNER. 


count of religious persecution. Another 
brother, the abbot of Glastonbury, less 
fortunate, was beheaded for refusing tc 
give up the keys of the monastery and 
his head placed upon one of the pillars 
of its walls. 

Colonel Beverly Whiting, Mrs. Faulk- 
ner’s great-great-great-grandfather, held 
George Washington in his arms when 
he was christened, and his daughter 
Catherine married one of Washington’s 
brothers—Samuel, I think. The Whit- 
ings were prominent in affairs of state, 
and several of them took active part in 
the war for independence. They inter- 
married with the Blairs, Lewises, 
Thurstons, Braxtons, Fairfaxes, Car- 
lyles, Beverleys, Pages and other prom- 
inent families of the state. Mrs. Faulk- 
ner’s mother was Miss Segar, whose fa- 
ther was at one time an influential citi- 
ven of this city. 

Mrs. Faulkner is tall and slender, 
with very graceful bearing, clear oliv: 
somplexion, large and expressive brown 
eyes, wavy dark brown hair, white 
teeth, a charming smile and delightful- 
ly unaffected manner. She is well edu- 
cated, has traveled a good deal, is a 
graceful and daring rider and fond of 
hunting and other outdoor amusements. 
Losing her mother several years ago, she 
assumed the role of mistress of her fa 
ther’s elegant and hospitable home and 
filled the position with grace and dig- 
nity until beguiled away by Cupid. It 
Was a genuine love match, and it is de. 
lightful to look upon the handsome sen 
ator’s devotion to his young wife. 


Jcuiei7.. M. BaBBITT. 
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—FOR— 


HORSES: 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
| Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
| 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


_BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


} EOWARD C, BECKETT, 
( DANIEL b. Lee. 


| Surgeons 


Calls made day or night. 


WANTED. 


— — =a 
Perfect Accommodations 
| 





An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented | 


article, a monopoly, needed in homes, | 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &ce. Probable | 

| 


profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 


Address, T. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


PS. “Roston Commonwealth,” 





other went south. | 


FOR Bp cts. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing .sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather, 
Ait is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


ae POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


|A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


| Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 


| for each New Subscription. 





The Boston Commonwealth 





Edward E. Hale. 


Frederick E, Goodrich. 
EDITORS, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


We will give every subscriber renewing his subscrip- 
tion (and every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon 
portrait of himselfor any one he may designate. These 
crayons are not an enlargment; they are finely finished 
in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features 
an almost life-size reproduction. The artists are un- 
surpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait 
at uny art store wou.d be $8, 00 to $10.00, This you get 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The CoMMONWEALTH 1s assuredly worth the subscrip- 
tion price, as noother Boston weekly has so much sub- 
stancial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable read- 
ing matter. Its editors, Epwarp Everett Haug, D. 
D., and Frepericx E. Goopricn, are among the best 
known writers to-day. The COMMONWEALTH has in 
addition an eminent staff of vontributors of established 
reputation. Noother Boston paper covers so much of 
current matter in literature, science and art. 

To obtain this cray<n you have only to enclose to us 
a photograph, with the price of subscription $2.4. The 
portraitis made byenlargment and drawing from the 
photograph which ae send, 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at whole- 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bos- 
worth street, from where all pictures will be shipped. 

8, 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co., 


120 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 
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Gotp MEDAL AND DrPLoMA. 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System. Cures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 

see MANICURING, 50c. 


FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


87 TEMPLE PLACER, - - - BOSTON. 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 


MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 

















Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Hancock Building, 


178 DEVONSHIRE ST,, 35 FEDERAL ST., 


Near Corner Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Spring Fashions at the 
Capital. 


French 


Where Women Are Wel! Dressed at 
a Small Cost—Plenty of Style, but 
Nothing to Eat. Dresses For 
the Grand Promenades and 
the Open Carriage. 


OMETIMES I sit in 

#my ‘‘pension’’ and 

wonder how it 

would seem to get 

an invitation to an 

A old fashioned sup- 

per, such as -we 

used to have in our 

small villages at home. At home is in 

dear old star and stripe country. Natu- 

rally I sit and long for the sights of a 

piled up dish of yellow soda biscuit and 

freshly churned butter and honey, or, 

better still, maple sirup, and I think 

with dim eyes and yearning heart of the 

delicious chipped beef, the quince pre- 

serves and the many kinds of sweet cake 

that used to grace those blessed and 

abundant tables, for I am in a pension 

in Paris striving to ‘‘perfect myself,’’ 

as Mrs. Fan<dy used tosay. If the seeing 

of beautiful things and the dragging of 

my weary self through a round of weary 

duties in search of the picturesyuelike 

Dr. Syntax are what is needful to that 

perfecting process, then I am on the 
highroad to perfection. 

In the morning I get my regular little 
rolls, two of them, and a cupof coffee 
or chocolate, my sixteenth of a pint of 
boiling milk and three lumps of sugar 
for breakfast. Two of those lumps are 
the regular size, and the other one has 
a suspicious appearance of having been 
chopped in two. Just so does the French 
housewife economize. This breakfast dis- 
posed of, my calorifere is arranged, and 
I begin the laborious task of perfect- 
ing myself anew while half frozen and 
half suffocated by the close atmosphere, 
for a Frenchwoman fears fresh air as 
she would a blizzard, and I room with 
a French girl. So I turn to the members 
of the household for ideas in economy 
in dress, for this perfecting process makes 
thrift a virtue. 

I find that for morning not only the 
ladies of our household, but those of all 
Paris, wear first a plain loose wrapper 
for their petit leve, as they call it. In 
this they comb their hair and take their 
sumptuous breakfast, which is exactly 
like that described above, every day in 
the year. Then they put on a plain dark 
gown, trimly made and closely fitting, 
and generally an apron of goodly di- 
mensions is added, for the Frenchwom- 
an is above all thrifty and attends with 
sharply scrutinizing eyes to all her 
household, often dusting her parlor her- 
self or making some delicate dish for 
dessert for the dinner. I think I may 
say that all women who have homes 
dress in this manner during the fore- 
noon. No Frenchwoman is supposed to 
be out of bed before 2 o’clock. By this 
time her breakfast proper is over. It is 
really a dinner, only it is called break- 
fast for short, I think, as I could never 
find any other reason for it. 

Dejeuner over, the French lady, from 
highest to lowest, puts on a pretty gown 
and sits down to sew or chat with her 
friends if they are told that the lady is 
**visible.’’ On these occasions they wear 
as pretty a gown as their purses can 


buy. it 1s according to the season—slik 
or challie, crepon or some of the light 
woolens that are now so fashionable. I 
have often noticed that a countess ora 
duchess may even feel thrifty enough to 
have her street gowns remodeled for the 
home and the faded or worn spots deft- 
ly hidden with lace or other trimming. 
It is quite remarkable how long a good 
gown is made 
French 


to do duty among these 
who 


dressed 


ladies, have the name of 
being the best women in the 
world. I have studied them well since 
I have been here and feel sure that it is 
more because of their innate knowledge 
or their study of the things 
that gives them this name and fame, 
for I know many American ladies who 
spend five times as much on their ward- 
robe as the noble ladies of France and 
never look half as well dressed. 

When a French lady goes out to walk, 
she almost invariably wears a very mod- 
est but always perfect costume. She nev- 
er makes a display of grande toilette 
while walking or shopping. Cab hire is 
too cheap for much walking anyhow, 
and everybody that is anybody has her 
own carriage. Still a Frenchwoman 
cannot look otherwise than well dressed. 

Two ladies of different types who live 
almost across the street, the sister and 
daughter of one of the deputies, take a 
brisk walk every afternoon in search of 
health and beauty. The sister is a tiny 
mite of a woman und rather affects Eng- 
lish styles. This spring I have seen her 
daily and always neatly aud becom- 
ingly attired. Today she wore a suit of 
Scotch shepherd’s plaid in delicate 
heather colors. The skirt was slashed in 
front and slightly draped up, the bias 
figure of the skirt showing, with good 
effect, inserts of the plaid set on the 
straight. Two bands of dark heliotrope 
velvet held the slashes up in draped 
folds. The coat was cutaway, showing 
first a heliotrope velvet vest, with an 
inner vest and acravat bow of lace. The 
jacket had plaid revers and a very full 
skirt. She wore a pert little gray straw 
hat, with cream ostrich and osprey tips 
and a fancy ornament of amethysts. 

The daughter is tall, slender and dark, 
with magnificent eyes. She walks along 
in a stately and dignified manner and 
wears a dark brown Italian cheviot, 
which is a new and very popular fabric 
with a hairy surface. The skirt was laid 


fitness of 


PARIS SPRING TOILETS. 


in several kilt plaits in front and wa: 
smooth on the sides to fall again into 
deep godet plaits in the back. The waist 
Was @ combination of French yoke and 
Russian blouse. There was a sort of 
basque effect along the sides in front 
of dark brown velvet stiffly embroider- 
ed with gold. The yoke was of the same, 
and where the plaited bertha cape met 
in front there was a fine large brooch 
ornament of topaz and amber. The gi- 
got sleeves had sprung wrists and hung 
low over the light brown gloves. The 
hat was a simple toque of brown velvet, 
with two quills and an ornament simi- 
lar to that on her waist. 

Now, these two costumes were studies. 
Thev fitted the wearers in every sense 
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of the word,and they fitted the occasion. 
When these gowns grow a trifle passee, 
which certainly will not be before next 
year, they will be rearranged for home 
wear and look likenew gowns. French- 
wowen really do not have half as many 
dresses in a year as Americans, taking 
their social conditions as equal, and 
they look so much better because they 
take such exquisite care of their clothes, 
and because they have a dress for each 
special need, and they never wear a 
grande toilette except when such is abso- 
lutely necessary. The Frenchwoman 
buys her gowns of material likely to 
be not only durable, but also of a 
style likely to remain at least partially 
in fashion for three or four years. It is 
only the demimonde that is extravagant. 
The ladies of the real world of Paris 
are tasteful, well dressed and suitably 
gowned, but in so sensible a manner as 
to win the admiration of the world. 

I began by longing for the indigestible 
biscuits and honeypots of my own coun- 
try for breakfast, dinner or supper; then 
I think of our breakfasts and dinners 
here, and I hate them individually and 
collectively, from the thin, watery soup 
to the skimpy little quarter of a tough 
apple, and the bread that is nothing but 
a hard crust around a lot of holes thata 
rat could run through, and the coffee 
that is so richly black with chicory. 
But I must say that the pretty breakfast 
dresses worn the dainty way the 
meal is served are something in its fav- 
or. I abominate the dinner, with its 
same unsatisfying soup and its lorg 
drawn out service of little dabs of this 
and that, but I must admire the hand- 
some dresses and the sublime chic—not 
cheek—of the wearers. The Frenchwom- 
en as a whole nation are not beautiful, 
but they have a way of treating them- 
selves as if they fully believed them- 
selves to be so, and you somehow accept 
their beauty as a fact, when in reality 
it is not a fact atall It is all clothes 
and the way they are worn. At a simple 
home dinner the women in some indefi- 
nite way make it appear a great festive 
occasion, and thangh they wear a plain 
black silk or velvet that may have seen 
years of service a new arrangement of 
lace or flowers transforms it to beauty. 
Black velvet, black silk and plenty of 
lace, ribbons and flowers will afford any 
Frenchwoman the means of looking well 
and of appearing to be in the top of the 
fashion. 

Naturally there must be and there 
are new dresses, wraps and bonnets and 
all the little odds and ends of witchery 
that women affect, but by choosing col- 
ors and materials so that the new may 
harmonize with the old the French wo- 
man makes her name the watchword of 
good taste and harmony in dress. 

For the grand promenades in the 
open carriage or the ceremonious visits 
to each other there is a very sumptuous 
dress. But brought right down to facts 
the wrap, bonnet, parasol and gloves 
are what make up the show. For balls 
the young wear white only, and this 
simplifies matters much. The matrons 
may dress at a ball as richly as they 
like. The ball dresses do duty later for 
theater and opera and still later for 
dinners, for the wealthiest and most re- 
fined French families are not afraid or 
ashamed to wear a dress out. By that I 
mean wear it until itis literally worn 
out. 

I had intended to say more, but the 
dejeuner is served, and I must go and 
listen, while the others talk over the 
events of the morning, in the vague hope 
of perfecting myself, and at the same 
time wish four even one good old fash- 
ioned boiled dinner. 

MarY DERWENT. 


and 


Look at things and people just as they 
are. Don’t look at them through the 
green glasses of your own prejudices. 

Mrs. Julia K. West, Republican and 
Independent Democrat candidate for 
school commissioner of Staten Island, 
has been decided by the supreme court 
to be duly elected. Her opponent in the 
contested election case was Mr. Hub- 
bard R. Yetman, regular Democratic 
candidate. It is a poetic revenge on Mr. 
Yetman that he was the man who intro- 
duced into the New York legislature a 
year ago a bill in favor of school suf- 
frage for women. Now he has been 
beaten by a woman at the polls. In jus- 
tice to this good friend of women, how- 
ever, it must be said that he takes his 
defeat very gracefully and does not seem 
to mind it a bit. 
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| Why Some Men Don’t Proposep-¢, 

haps it is for Prudence’s Sake 
Perhaps Cupid Is an Old Fogy 
and Love Is Out of Fashion, 


RS 
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marry and haves 
house of your ow 
to oversee and 
ichildre n to bring 
jup and a husbap 
[’ll warrant 
all these fads abou 


to take care : 
soon be an end of " 
‘higher education’ and 

sion and the ‘emancipation of the ep 
slaved sex’ and all the rest of the rm) 
bish I hear you talk.’’ 

Thus in my hearing not long sing 
did a certain grandmamma whom I ex 
tremely admire and love address her 
namesake, a bright girl of about 2 


’ 
there'd 


woman's r 


mis- 


summers, who at once replied frankly 
and succinctly: 

‘‘We don’t marry nowadays, grand. 
mamma, because the men don’t ask ns 
to. It’s out of fashion.”’ 

‘‘Out of fashion! Nonsense. The world 
isn’t going to stop growing, is it? If 
the men don’t ask you, why, you must 
ask them, that’s all.”’ 

‘It wasn’t so im your day, was it 
grandmamma?’* pursued the girl mis 
chievously, and the dear old lady bri 
dled a little and set off upon a train of 
reminiscences more exciting than a fairy 
story 

Nor was she a solitary instance in my 
experience. Ask almost any woman 
70 years and over as to the opportunitie 
of matrimony that were offered to her 
before 25, and if she has been a pretty 
girl she will tell you much the same 
story, and veraciously, too, for I have 
heard old geutlemen tell the same stories 
from their own side. If a girl was young 
and comely and gay and bright, it wa 
a foregone conclusion three-quarters of 
a century ago that she would have what 
they called ‘‘beaux’’ in abundance and 
would marry whenever she was tired d 
her position as queen of hearts. If they 
did not care to abdicate too early, they 
favored now one and now another ¢ 
their courtiers, played off one swal 
against another, broke hearts and caused 
Wertherlike tragedies, for in those days 
people read ‘‘The Sorrows of Werther 
with tearful sympathy instead of wit 
peals of laughter, asdo we modern cynics 

If you don’t believe all this, go and 
ask your own grandmamma if she eve 
had an admirer except grandpapa, and 
if she is one of the right sort of olé 
ladies—an old lady with soft blue ey 
and a pretty smile and fine white sk. 
all covered with a lace pattern of tly 
wrinkles, and silvery, wavy hair—if sh 
is that sort of a grandmamma, you W™ 
spend at least one delightful twiligit 
hour in hearing of the old times, 
good old times when girls were quee® 
of love and beauty and men were the 
humble adorers and only withheld th 
proposals from a very becoming 
of their unworthiness. 

To be sure, if you area girl, the 
stories may have the effect that nov® 
| did upon Gloriana, who, instead of be 
ing amused at the tales of romance * 
read, only wept into her checked ap™ 
because ‘“‘there were so many good fim 
and she not in them.”’ 

But if you are a young man you ¥™ 
feel the same sort of self congratulate 
you do in reading the ‘‘Lives of he 
Martyrs.’’ You would not have likes ® 
throw incense upon a heathen altat = 
trample the cross under your feet = 
you don’t feel at all sure that you w™ 
| have withstood the temptation © © 
| cape the rack and the boiling oil. 
Certainly the times have changed, & 
| men change with them, for 15 # 

as for Ulysses, and I say ‘met " 

visedly, for I don’t think wom® - 
changed as much. Most girls—thst - 
| the dear, rosy, dimpling darling * 
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pas pet and mamma's bDiessing, 
do not insist upon becoming 


are Pp 


d who 
work engineers or doctors of law, medi- 
an or theology—these girls, pure and 


simple, ar willing enough to marry if 
eome one whom they love asks them to 
do so. But the men do not propose, and 
go the girls do not marry, and the good 
is are out of vogue, and the 


old meth 
‘mes are out of joint. 
gg atone men have extended their priv- 
ileges and contracted their liabilities. 
Formerly if an unmarried man paid par- 
ticular ntion toa girl or a young 
widow it was understood by all observ- 
ers that he was a candidate for her hand 
if he could gain her reluctant consent to 
accept him The girl’s parents looked 
serenely on, conscious that their daugh- 
ter was mistress of the situation and 
needed neither assistance nor protection 
_—consci too, that the young man 
would be a very fortunate fellow if he 
gained s0 desirable a wife—and they 
would not stand in his way, although 
they were sincerely sorry to lose the 
flower of their family. 

After iile the girl shyly told her 


mother that Reuben and she were going 


to be married about Thanksgiving time, 
and although there was not often any 
open announcement of the engagement 
[ 


and certainly no receptions or presents 


to mark the occasion the bride’s family 


began preparations for the wedding and 
the setting up of the young couple at 


housekeeping. It was all so simple and 
honest and natural that to hear of those 
times is like reading of the golden 
age or the lost Atlantis, or any other of 
those dreams of some bygone perfection 
or some coming millennium. 
Occasionally in those days the young 
man behaved in a manner which is now 
the rule, but then was the exception, 
and proved himself a trifler and a male 


flirt, amusing himself for the hour, but 
with no serious intentions. But he was 
not then, as he now is, suffered to get off 
sot free from this sort of pleasantry 
If after a due period of courtship the 


youth made no offer of matrimony, but 


showed symptoms of transferring his at- 
tentions to some other shrine, the father 


or brother of the slighted fair one call- 
edhim to account, demanding an ex- 
planation of his conduct and giving him 
to understand that if he had no serious 
intentions they had, and that, having 
danced to please himself, he was now to 
pay the piper to please them. 

Generally a little conversation of 
this sort was effectual, and the tardy 
swain insisted that he had only been 
waiting for encouragement to declare 
himself, but if the trifler really tried to 
cry of and escape without penalty the 
brother or father significantly handled 
a heavy riding whip or cane or glanced 
at the stout boots he might chance to be 
wearing. Sometimes indeed a marriage 
has been solemnized at the muzzle of a 
loaded pistol, with an angry father at 
its other end, and I have heard of an 
old time marriage where the bridegroom, 
being asked, ‘‘Do you take this woman 
for your wedde ‘d wife?” replied, ‘‘Not 
if I can help it,’’ and the bride’s broth- 

er deliberately cocked and aimed his 
platol, demanding ‘‘What was your re- 
p-y, Sirrah?’’ ‘‘Yes, I do,’’ returned the 
other, grinding his teeth, and the mar- 
riage proceeded. One does not envy that 
unfortunate bride, however, and in point 
of fact she died before the year was over 
of a broken heart. However, the family 
honor was saved, and in those old days 
they placed a good deal of value upon 
family honor. So eld fashioned! 


But these — mities of persuasion 
were very rare. Generally speaking, the 
young man 


asked for no greater privi- 
lege than an early wedding, and the fa- 
ther had only to open his pocketbook, 
and the brother to make himself agree- 
able, and the mother to buy and cut 
whole bolts of linen and cambric and 
mr + ) the troussean which the 
Y bride helpe i 

Aart ped to make up with her 

And how 


all this is ch 
of plac idly | anged. Instead 


— on to see her daugh- 
psi a little court and select the one 
oe means to favor from a crowd of 
—— ra its, the mother must be, 
ground t eosin bird, very early on the 
a lg apture the biggest and rich- 
rh b fore any other mother bird 

1m and carry him to drop into 


a g's open mouth. No wonder 
Bets an anxious and eager look her- 
and cl Worries and frets and twitters 


vermuch and keens the home 





nest in 9 ecnfiition of curmail, for the 
worm has grown very wary, and if in 
taking his early walks abroad he espies 
the flitting form of the mother bird or 
even hears her sweet if sharpened song 
of greeting he is apt to precipitately re- 
tire to his burrow or hide beneath some 
stem or clump of weeds. 

Worse than this, should the bachelor 
chance to be, instead of a mere worm of 
earth, a beautiful gold or silver fish dis- 
porting himself in the waters of matri- 
mony, then mamma, instead of a bird, 
is seen as a fisher, a veritable fisher of 
men, baiting her hook with her daugh- 
ter’s charms, her accomplishments, her 
virtues and her affectionate and sub- 
missive temperament; but, alas, the gold- 
fish has grown as ‘‘gamy’’ as a brook 
trout, and worse, for he can often keep a 
most experienced angler ‘‘in play’’ for a 
whole season and at the end give a 
sprightly and humorous twist to his 
glittering tail and fly off at a tangent, 
to be no more seen in those waters. 

Now, why. are these things thusly? 
‘*Why don’t the men propose, mamma?’ 
as runs the cynically comic song. 

Surely girls are as sweet and as pretty 
and as affectionate and as gay as they 
were a century or so ago, and as grand- 
mamma sensibly remarks, ‘‘The world 
must goon,’’ and if the young men born 
and brought up in our own land will 
not assist in propelling the national 
chariot they must not object later on, 
when, as Mrs. Gamp has it, ‘‘most 
wotes carries the day,’’ and the descend- 
ants of the EE kers and the 
Puritans and the F. V.’s find them- 
selves in an rhe what Bi minority. 

But why, I again ask, why should it 
be so, aud why do our young men need 
to be urged, from political or any other 
reasons, to make themselves the ‘‘hap- 
piest of men?’’ 

Of course I know that the question 
has been asked before and variously an- 
swered. But no answer that ever I have 
heard has met the requirements, and I 
almost fancy that it must remain one of 
the conundrums without reply which, 
like snags and bowlders, still obstruct 
the stream of time. 

One reason doubtless is the one most 
frequently given—the necessities of mod- 
ern life are too many and too expensive 
for a young man to rashly undertake. 

‘‘The Juxuries of one generation be- 
come the necessities of the next.’’ It is 
a sharply true aphorism and none the 
less true because it is a well worn tru- 
ism. It might indeed be amplified, for 
the luxuries of three generations age 
are almost disdained by us. Our great- 
grandmothers were carried about in se- 
dan chairs, our grandmothers drove in 
chaises and sometimes chariots, our 
mothers had family ‘‘carryalls,’’ and the 
lady of fashion today has her brougham 
and victoria, with liveried coachman 
and footman, and a pair of magnificent 
horses. 

Naturally a young man would feel 
more sure of being able to provide his 
wife with a sedan chair, a chaise or 
even a chariot than with a brougham. 
This is one reason, and another is that 
girls enter upon matrimony with very 
different intentions and plans of life 
than they used to. 
keeper, a good wife, a good mother, war 
formerly the ambition of a bride ever 
in the highest circle, and where the hus 


bard had his way to make and the for- 


tune was yet to come the young wife 
knew how to economize in all sorts of 
pretty ways «z2 to do a good deal with 
her own hands not only to beautify the 
home, but to make it comfortable. 

Yet another reason is that both men 
and maidens know more about the world 
and about each other than they used to. 
‘‘Knowledge is power,’’ they say, but 
to my mind knowledge is warning in 
matters of sex. Iam not speaking of the 
ideal man and woman, nor of those de- 
lightful exceptions to the rule among 
whom I cheerfully class your best be- 
loved and my own, but with regard to 
the general run of men I freely confess 
that an intimate acquaintance with their 
peculiarities, ‘‘their tricks and their 
manners,’’ their standards of morality 
and of conscience, their tastes and pur- 
suits, is liable to make a thoughtful 
woman a littJe cautious about intrusting 
her life to any man. And I dare say 
that the young men who get their ideas 
of womanhood from Zola and his living 
models, or from the conversation of their 
club associates, or their associates after 
elnb hours, are less anxious to bind 


To be a good house-- 
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themselves es 1n . the chains of matrimony, 
than were their grandfathers. In that 
day—that is, in the grandfather's day, 
ayoung girl was in the eyes of young 
men a holy mystery, a something to be 
protected, admired, delicately shielded 
from the knowledge of evil, a being in- 
tended to lead the man she loved to 
higher and nobler life, to be his bless- 
ing on earth and his guide to heaven. 

But the clubman of today laughs in 
gently pitying scorn at such ideas and 
tells you with cynical frankness how 
the reality differs from his grandfather's 
ideal. When you have listened to him 
for a few moments, you no longer won- 
der that he does not care to marry. You 
only wonder how any decent woman 
can be found to marry him. 

To sum it all up in the moral of the 
old allegory of the garden of Eden: 

‘*Man and woman have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge and see each other as 
they are, and they are afraid.” 

More reasons there are, and more in- 
tricate ones, but with a little thought 
you will see them for yourself, and at 
the end, instead of asking ‘‘Why don’t 
they marry?’’ you will inquire, ‘*Is mar- 
riage becoming obsolete?’’ 


Y nf C ye “ a 
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Emery Strawberry. 

An emery strawberry is a pretty and 
useful trifle 
the workbasket. 
Make out of thick 
muslin or linen a 
bag the size and 
shape of a large 
strawberry, fill it 
with emery pow- 
der and cover it 
smoothly with 
red flannel or 
cashmere. Cro- 
chet from red 
knitting silk a 
second covering 
for the straw- 
berry, fitting it 
to the shape. Em- 
broider the cap 
in five points 
with green silk 
and attach to the 
top a_ twisted 
green silk cord 3 
inches long, end- 
ing in a loop. 
Cut out of green 
felt a small uieiena leaf in three 
divisions, notch the edges, press a fold 
lengthwise in the middle on each divi- 
sion and fasten the leaf tothe end of the 
cord. Dot small stitches of yellow sew- 
ing silk on the strawberry to represent 
seeds. ISABELLA PROCTOR. 





Gives a Fine Carriage. 

Of all the methods of physical culture 
that have been devised none is better 
than the German Turner system, which 
has been adapted for women. It is used, 
among other places, in St. Louis and in 
the classes for working women and girls 
which have been formed by Felix Adler 
and his colaborers in the Ethical Cul- 
ture society in New York. The Turner 
system is especially valuable in giving 
a fine carriage. German soldiers are the 
most graceful in the world in their step 
and muscular movements in general, and 
itis the Turner training that makes 
them so. 

For Over Fifty Vears 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP hae 
usell by millions of mothers for their 

teething. I soothes the 
allavs all pain, cures wind colic, 
remedy tor Dia rhea. whe. a bottle. 
ali druggiate througho'! the world. 
ask for, MR&. WINLSOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our. 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration. . 


rT. E. Swan, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0Ol, 
74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Pore Tremont Row. 


Near New Washing- 
ton Street. 
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The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


-OPTICIAN = 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 





Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 





—FOR— 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


| Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Evory Bottle Warranted. 
All Dealers, 26c. 








@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
| Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 








‘Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


rr 


| MATTRESSES MAQDE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


| Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades, 
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274 BOYLSTON STREET, UPHOLSTERER 
: BRYANT | a» INET-MAKE 
| Having secured the services of Mr. Be pethoutl — Oni potereces eine 
iL. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. | Batland and Cencord Bq, 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we) 


Spring garments. 


Tailor-flade 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 





Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


are prepared to execute ordéts for | 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25ets. 
| Wor sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Ilamilton Place 
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WEDDING 


—~AND 


Family Silver 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Uo., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET - Boston. 





THE THEATRES. 

Thomas Q. Seabrooke has decided to 
terminate his engagement with ‘ Tabasco’ 
at the Boston Museum on Saturday even 
ing, May 19. Ever since the opening of the 
operetta, Manager Harry L. Hamlin of the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago, who came to 
Boston expressly to see the performance, 
has been after Seabrooke to play an ex 
tended engagement at his house. Mr. Sea- 
brooke is'a big favorite in the windy city, 
and received numerous personal requests 
from his many theatre-going admirers to 
bring ‘ Tabasco’ there, inasmuch as Chi- 
cago was the birthplace of the ‘ Isle of 
Champagne,’ where it had a run of three 
months to enormous business. Manager 
Hamlin’s terms and inducements were very 
tempting, and Mr. Seabrooke has finally 
decided to accept, and will open in that city 
the latter part of May. ‘ Tabasco’ 
seen again in Boston in October. There 
will be only twenty-four more performances 
of the Seabrooke Opera Company at the 
Boston Museum, eighteen evening perfor- 
mances and six matinées. 


will be 


The career of ‘ Tabasco’ and Thomas Q. 
Seabrooke at the Boston Museum seems to 
be peculiarly a happy one. The fourth 
week begins on Monday, April 30, and the 
indications are that the sparkling humor of 
the piece will attract even larger audiences 
than ever. The advance sale shows a 
steady demand for seats, and each evening 
by the time the curtain goes up the house 

.is crowded. A remarkably strong and well- 

organized ballet is one of the attractions, 
and is in quality the best carried by any 
comic opera combination now traveling. 
Mr. Seacrooke is ably assisted by Miss 
Elvia Crox, Walter Allen, Catherine Lin- 
yard, Otis Harlan, Robert Bell and Edgar 
Smith. The ballet is headed by Mlle. Paris, 
premidre danseuse, and she is a well-known 
and recognized favorite in this city. 


Violet Mascotte British Blondes is the 
title of the company which is to appear at 
the Lyceum during the week of the 3oth. 
Miss Mascotte is a lovely English blonde 
who has surrounded herself with a coterie 
of pretty girls and capable comedians, who 
are Said to present one of the most attrac- 
tive entertainments before the public. 
There is an opening musical comedy called 
‘The Hummer,’ which Miss Mascotte pre- 
sented at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
London, a fine olio of specialties, which in- 
cludes the famous Zoyarrows, a daring 
aerial artist, and the Punchinello family, 
who present a laughable shadow panto- 
mime; the burlesque entitled ‘ Sinbad,’ in 


which the ‘young ladies appear as sailor | 


tional features a ‘ae “Midway iis 
One of the lions has been trained to ride a 


which is by nature hostile to the 
live together and perform the most wonder- 


entirely. The stage has been thoroughly 


large demand for seats. 
day and Saturday matinées will be given. 


Messrs, Canary and Lederer, the man- 
agers of the New York Casino, lay great 
stress upon the gorgeousness of the prom- 
ised revival of ‘ Girofle-Girofla’ at the 
Hollis next week, and also by the great 
vocal strength of the company which is to 
present it, headed, as it is, by the queen of 
the opera stage, Lillian 
This opera is the best and has become the 
most popular of Lecocq’s many works, and 
the chief 
with delight 


comic Russell, 


numbers are always listened to 
and applauded 


Miss Russell in the 


again and 


again. title role is said 
to be doing the very best histrionic work of 
her career in a character in which her physi 
Sig 
Perugini is eminently fitted for the role of 
Digby Bell lends much 

Don Bolero 
cast may 
Daly, 
and Marie Celeste. 


cal equipment finds no counterpart 


Marasquin, while 
unctuous humor to 
the others in the 
Marie 


bell, 


\mong 
be mentioned 
Dressler, Lucy Charles ( 


Ada Dare 


amp 


The attraction at the Palace Theatre 
next week will be the celebrated burlesque 
and vaudeville company: familiarly known as 
‘The Night Owls.’ This company 
played at the vaudeville houses 
throughout the country and has everywhere 
been warmly 


has 
leading 

welcomed. Crowded houses 
have always been the rule in every city ins 
The comedians of 
the the 
The specialty part of the show 
he perfor 

mance will commence with the presentation 
of a new operatic burletta, entitled ‘ 
Crushed.’ The skit is bright 
an excellent opportunity 
company 


which it has appeared. 
the 


profession. 


company are among best in 


is strong in novel features 


Society 
affords 
to introduce 
dances, 


and 
the 
in medleys and 
specialties. It concludes with the laugha 
ble ‘police chase.” Following the curtain 
raiser there is a long and pleasing olio of 
first class specialties. 

entertainment appear : 
Delmore and Wilson, Foster 
Cora Carlisle, Carr and 
great Oriental novelty, ‘ The Only Sparrow,’ 
and Mlle. Palmer. Proto will appear at 
every performance in her great dancing 
specialty. ‘Those who have never seen this 
fascinating and graceful little 
should not miss the opportunity. 
tertainment will with 

date burlesque 
Uncle Sam.’ In the burlesque will be seen 
the ladies of the company 
dances and marches. 


songs, 


In this part of the 
Thomas H. Nolan, 
and Lewis, 
Jardyne, and the 


dancer, 
The en- 
the 
Reception to 


conclude 
* Liberty’s 


This is a show well 
worth seeing and those who fail 
the Palace will miss a good thing. A strong 
bill has been prepared for the concert Sun- 
day evening. 


to visit 


Marion Manola is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a beautiful farm near Winthrop, 
where she intends to build a handsome 
home and become a resident of Massachu- 
setts. She intends to name it ‘ Messanges,’ 
after the title of the farm in‘ Friend Fritz,’ 
in which play she and John Mason first won 





; success as stars. 
| 


John Mason’s features in Maine, where 


lassies, and there are a number of European | the Manola-Mason Co., is now filling 


novelties introduced. 


When the Hagenbeck Trained Animals | | pared to those of Julius Casar, and critics | 


come to the Columbia next Monday, there 

will be an exhibition of animal sagacity and 
human courage such as has never been 
seen in this city before. Almost any man 


in childhood’s days witnessed the crouching | 


lion and his bespangled trainer occupying 
the same cage, and at this point the training 
of these savage beasts practically stopped. 


At Chicago last summer it was shown that | 


these kings of the forest and the jungle 
could be made as docile and taught as 
many tricks as the more domestic animals, 
and the exhibitions that the Hagenbeck 
animals gave were among the most sensa- 


| very 


| 





prosperous engagement, are com- 
|} are deploring the fact that a man with so 
classical features should be singing topical 
songs. Notwithstanding this fact, John 
was said to have been at his best as the 


Coloned in ‘ 


ful tricks, and preserve their equanimity | 


others, | 


} 


‘ . | 
prepared for the reception of the menagerie, 
and there has already been experienced a} 
‘The usual Wednes- | 


| 


| Schaeffer, the noted jr 


np to} 


in charming | 


Patience,’ in which part he will 


again be seen next month at the Tremont | 


Theatre. 


Even those well-meaning people who 
were skeptical as to the success of Mr. 
Keith’s new theatre were willing to admit 
that he would carry with him all the patron- 
age of the old Gaiety & Bijou, but they 
argued that it would take a great deal of 
time to build up a c/éentdle sufficiently large 


«May 





N- COMMO NWE A LTH. 


APRIL 9 age | 





to all the enormous capacity of the new 
house. They have had abundant oppor- 


horse bareback; a group, every member of | tunity to prove the fallacy of their belief by 


condition of the 
which 
affairs daily since 
house. 


at the crowded 
auditorium, 


looking 

spacious 
state of 
the 
cent one, 


has been the 
the 
Next week's bill is 
the leading feature of which will 
Signor Tagliepietra, the 
Italian grand 


opening of 


a magnifi- 


famous bari 
opera ; 
iggler and equilibrist 
of the famous Schaeffer family ; the Clipper 
Quartette; Herbert and Carron, French 
grotesque acrobats; Ouida, sensational 
artist; Crimmins and Gore, eccentric 
comedy; Mme. Anna and troupe of dogs 
John and Nellie Healy; Mme. Alvira; the 
Reed family, a meritorious presenta- 
tion of the ‘ Three Black Cloaks.’ 

The sale of seats for the single week’s 
engagement of the eminent French trage- 
dian, M. Mounet-Sully at the Tremont, 
begins on Monday next, April 30, the e 
nt the Monday, 
7 Segond-Weber, who 
beautiful woman 
actress, be M. Sully’s 
The repertoire this 
weck is repeated for the benefit of patrons 
Monday, ‘ Hamlet’; 
Wednesday, 


Friday, 


be 


tone of Serverus 


trapeze 


and 


opening following 
Mme 


a most 


gagem< 


described as as 
well as great will 


leading support for 


Tuesday, 


slas’ 


* Edips Roi’: 
ie 
Saturday matinée, 
to 


‘Ruy Thursday, 


‘He 


Saturday 


{ id : ‘rnani . 


‘Hamlet’ evening, be an 


nounced. 

What is left to say regarding the 
nians and their production of Reginald De 
Koven and Harry B. Smith’s unsurpassedly 


Bosto- 


successful and superlatively popular opera 
Robin Hood? Certainly nothing new, for 
the entire gamut of commendation has been 
That the 


presentations of 


run again and again. Bostonians 


will give a few more his 


work is a matter of and the 
without any invid- 
difficult 
make a large majority of the friends of the 
that 
repertoire of the corps could justly compare 
with Hood.” On Monday night 
the Bostonians begin the final week of their 
too brief engagement here. 


public interest 


liveliest satisfaction, for 


ious comparison it would be to 


Bostonians believe any opera in the 


*‘ Robin 


They will offer 
‘Robin Hood’ the entire week, except Fri 
day and Saturday nights, May 4 and 5; 
‘Robin Hood ’— 
ladies—will be given at both the Weunes- 
day and Saturday matinées. 


5 0 AYLOR 
oUst WHISKIES 
MADE 


sr {DIRE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 
N EVER supplied except in 

ealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


hate coca 


FURS STORED. 


and 





We lusare Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


EW. Kakas & SOns, 


1 62 TREMONT ST. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLERGY, 


How the orders of the Olergy originated 
is explained by 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 
in the pamphlet. The Early Clergy of the 
Christian Oburch. 


For Sale at 10 cents, 
J. STILLMAN SMITH, 
3 Hamilton, Place Basten. 


1S | 


much to the delight of the | 
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Aruserments 
BOSTON MUSEUY. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed 


and Sat ay 


Delighted 


SEABROOKE | 


In Barnet & Chadwick’s Exhilarating 


“TABASCO” 


We're All 




















NEw 


. KEITH'S [,,, 


WEEK OF APRIL 30th, 


b. F 





Three Black Cloak 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill. 
|Signor Tag:iepietra, 
|Serverus Schaeffer, 
| Clipper Quartette, 

Herbert & Carrog, 
Ouida, 
Crimmins & Gon 
Continuous Performance, 10a mt. to 10.30 pe 
50c. 


Prices, 26c 35c. 75c. $1.00 81.9 


PARK THEATRE 
Manage, 


JOHN STETSON. 


Evenings at 810 Matinees Wed. & Sat. ag 


Monday, April 30th 


Donnelly » Girard 


—IN 


The Rainmakers, 
BOWDOIN SQ. 747 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at! 
Second and Last Week, 
The Great Melodramatic Sum 


Hands 
Across 
the 
Sea. 








And Sergt.Simm’s Columbias 
Cadets. 
NEXT ATTRACTION—THE SOUDAR. 


LYCEUM THE ATRE. 


Washington Street, near Boylsto?. 
James W. Bingham, Manage 
WEEK OF APRIL 30. 


Violet Mascotte 

British 

‘Blondes. 
Plenty of Pretty Girls. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 
Prices from 15 to 50 Cents. 


PALACE THEATRE 


F. J. PILLING. Ms 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 
Daily at 2and 8 P.™ 


Night Ow’ 


Beauty Show. 


RAND Two Bare 
PSORGEOUS Novel il 
(GROTESQUE | Preity 


| Grand SacredGoncert Sund ay 











a tk 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH ~ 















REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


a57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 centsin stamps for lilustrated 


catalogue. *The New England and the 


South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 





Near the Myopia Hunt Club. 


avery attractive home, vane | built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
peat, bath room, hot and cold water, 

large stable 25x%, room for eight or more 


large carriage room and 3 rooms for men, 
$10,000, 8 ,00 down, 


will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
foor,> feet above, pinzza, cant $3200 to build, 
heansiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with young 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $600 cash or will ex- 


chang 
Fine Boating and Fishing. 


4 ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from | astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
poats, large quantities of rock weetcan be od 
ered for dresatng, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
1 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, bara 72x48, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburoham, 3 rmaile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$ head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, il rooms, 
and bitnded, 2 large baras with cellars. Prine 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
§ miles from Lawrenee, 3 greenhouses filled with 

jants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll,cuts 25 tons 

y, 125 fruit trees, plenty w » building in 

condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 


shade trees. Price $4,506, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


% cash, will exchange for Fiorida or Orego 
property. 


Dover, N. Hi. 


Gord home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
l wile from station, Keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2. use, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Ualdwia trees covering 11 acres, all 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.00 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will keep 80 head stock, epenah 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
4x0, carriage honese, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 

Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 

Beverly or Lyun. 

Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit In variety, 13 
stor} house, 11 roome, high stv: » painted and 


blinded, stable, carrisge house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 








, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine- 





Bordering on Burnt Cove arbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. _ Price eran | black bonnets are formed entirely of six or 


‘eight black wings set at different angles, 
|and their only trimming is two pale pink 
| roses in the front. Small, glossy green 
| leaves massed almost in rosette shape trim 





April Millinery. 





The first warm days of April, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, bring into view on Fifth Ave- 
nue the small bonnets and close round hats 
that are always worn inthe demi-season, 
Very light colors are chosen in jthe fancy 
straws of which bonnets are made, pale 
pink straw rivalling the familiar écru, while 
turquoise, light green and violet straw are 
used as well. Dark trimmings give char- 
acter to these light bonnets, such as black 
flowers, pleated black lace or chiffon, small 
black ostrich tips, black aigrettes, and black 
moiré ribbons, with wafers or spangles of 
jet following the watered design. 

Pink straw bonnets are especially chic 
with black trimmings. Some of those shown 
by Madame Louise are of pink amour straw, 
with small yet well-defined crown and nar- 
row stiff brim. Black violets are then 
massed along the brim, or the smallest 
black ostrich tips curl upward from its 
edge, or, prettier still, accordion-pleated 
black chiffon in one or two narrow frills 
falls forward on the hair. A twist of China 
pink taffeta ribbon or else of gros grain 
passes around the crown, and a chou of the 
same is on each side. : 

Black straw bonnets are brightened by 


| light-colored garniture, by écru lace pleat- 


ings, by wings of white lace, by bows or 
rosettes of pink or blue velvet or of ribbon, 
and above all by flowers of the palest hues 
—forget-me-nots, white violets, primroses 
anemone. A low wide bonnet, almost in 
toque shape, made of fancy black straw, 
after being bordered with black chiffon 
frills that droop low in the back, has an 
écru lace bow across the front, and tur- 
quoise-blue velvet rosettes on the left, hold- 
ing a thick and high black aigrette. Other 


black bonnets effectively, and some have a 
twist around the crown made almost entire- 
ly of green stems. Jet bonnets entirely of 
spangled wings have in the centre a crown 
rosette of cerise or green ribbon holding a 
high black aigrette. 





Weddings. 


A new fad has Jately been introduced 
from England that gloves shall not be worn 
at weddings by the bride and groom. This 
undoubtedly arose, says Harper’s Bazar, 
from the fact that some high-born lady 
once forgot her gloves. . How far this 


/ fashion will be followed it is difficult to, say, 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on 0. C, | but no doubt there are some persons who 


R..,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty frult, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. frice 


#4 900, $2,500 cash. 
Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 

' salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 

towards the sea, owned by a widow, w mus 

#\', good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 

—_ old ree pe house, with running 

‘T, 288088 for $2,840. Price onl 2,700 

$500 aown, balance cma —— 


Lexington. 
: Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 
; station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sol: 
bs door, pienty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 


ng? insured for $6,000, honse 9 rooms and bath, 
and cold water, furnace, also farmbouse, barn 


Sots, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


“ Scituate Harbor. 

ttlage ar the sea,5 rooms and o room for 

for one . ate poets tome repairs wean offer it 
» $200 « n, . pense ‘ 

Pleasant summer wh ai bi oo 


tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, bo 


Wend whitewood, cust $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 


P Wilmington. 5 
s'or,5 minutes walk from station, 2-ator 
se house, 10rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
— Painted, both in condition, garden of 
Sere with fruit. » $5,300. 3¢ cash. 
win 1 
| eXchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 


» Dearly new h ‘ 
land with fruit. Price, $220% $700 dove 
ei A Productive Fai m. 
acres.rich soit 32 cow: and 4 horses, 
enous fruit ‘or home use, windmill supplies 


34 to bail igs, h + ble, 
COst $1,600, 3. 4 HOw 9 Tooms, Bew st 
: . and sheds. Price 
wn — Gash Apply to G. H. Place, 
‘ 00, ST Washington st. , or Geo: H. Chapin & 
Maiden. 






Pesend Fauikner station, nearh 
Tooms, =i ’ ao 









will adopt it. Sometimes the bridemaids 


| or maids of honor enter the church one by 


one from each side of the chancel, and 
joining in the middle aisle, walk down to 
meet the bride and her father. Usually, 
however, the ushers walk in from the door, 
followed by the bridemaids, ther the bride 
on her father’s arm, the groom meanwhile 
entering with his best man from the chancel, 
and waiting there to see the bridal party. 
The veil can be so arranged that the piece 
which covers the face is pinned across the 
hair, and falls to the waist. This can easily 
be removed after the ceremony by one of the 
bridemaids, and carried out of church over 
her arm. This is a more satisfactory way 
of arranging the veil, as it is not possible 


| to turn it back gracefully over the orange 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story honse | blossoms 


A prayer-book is often carried by the 


bride instead of a bouquet, and in one in- 
stance this prayer-book was handed the 
officiating clergyman, who read from it the 
service, returning it to the bride afterwards, 
Bridemaids and ushers do not walk together 
down the aisle. It is considered an old- 
fashioned custom, and is seldom followed. 
At morning weddings the bridemaids some 
times carry parasols, which are partly 
opened, and are filled with -flowers. Of 
course, in this case, the maids wear hats. 


Papyrus Fragments of Homer. 





Prof. Jules Nicole of Geneva, says the 
London Times, has just published the 
texts of the papyrus fragments of Homer 
bought in Egypt on behalf of the Geneva 
Public Library. One of these is of great 
interest, as containing a text presenting 
substantial variations from that hitherto 
known to us. In the space of seventy lines 
of the ordinary text (Iliad xi. 788—xii. 9), 
no fewer than 18 additional lines have been 
inserted. Of these thirteen, three are pre- 
served intact, and four more can be recon- 
structed with considerable probability. It 
will be remembered that among the. Petrie 
papyri published by Professor Mahaffy a 
few years back was an early fragment of 
the Lliad ( also, curiously enough, of the 
eleventh book), which, in the space of thirty- 
six lines, had five hitherto unknown lines in 
addition. If the rate of increase shown in 
these two fragments were maintained 
throughout the whole Iliad, the poem would 
Be increased by about 2,500 verses. Besides 
these additional lines Professor Nicole’s 
fragment shows some notable variants in 
the rest of the text. His other fragments, 
four in number, are less sensational in their 
character. One belongs to a manuscript 
of the Odyssey, the others to manuscripts 
of the Iliad, but all substantially confirm 
the received text. 

Mr. Gladstone has placed in an iron build- 
ing at Hawarden a library of more than 
20,000 volumes, which he names “St. 
Deiniol’s theological and general library,” 
and intends for the use of “ students, lay 
and clerical, of any age, of inquirers and of 
clergy or others desiring times of rest,”— 
but not for visitors from curiosity. At- 
tached to the library is a hostelry built for 
the purpose of harboring the students, at a 
moderate charge for board and lodging, 
Mr. Gladstone has also given to the villag- 
ers a considerable general library at the 
Hawarden institute. 


Mascagni, the composer of ‘ Cavallerm 
Rusticana,’ is- exceedingly superstitious. 
He is said to fear especially the se¢/atura, 
—the ‘evil eye ’—and always carries a num- 
ber of amulets to protect himself against its 
influnce. When he crosses the street he al- 
ways walks on the very edge of the crossing, 
if possible, it is said, believing it to be bad 
luck to walk as ordinary mortals do. He 
also carries two watches—one extremely 
valuable, and the other a simple silver one, 
which, he says, always brings ‘him luck. 





The Rev. John E. Chandler of the Ma- 
dura Mission, who recently died in Madura 
from cholera, at the age of seventy-seven, 
had been a missionary nearly fifty years. 
When asked what caused him to goas a 
missionary to the heathen, he answered : 
“ Reading my Bible.” Five of his children 
became missionaries, and one of them ‘s 
the wife of the Rev. Edward S. Hume of 





Bombay. 











C.J. 





Latest Fabrics} 


Hich Class 


‘Tailoring, 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 

Rough Tweeds for Business. 

Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 

Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats, 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
| @ORMERLY WITH ¥. D. SOMERS. se 








DR. JAEGER 


Sanitary Undern 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, . 
{Free trom PUISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, ; 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKA 


HiA TS 


InjLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) . ) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


. 168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) — 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect, 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, © 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propt., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N.Y. m 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel ‘at 





seer ew 











. 














The Ebbitt, 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 


HIGHT TRON FIRE CAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. : 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Reh At veetek snot i 
Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. @ 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors, 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. : 
with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 


* 





sara) 
paral 


Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. ma ae 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, _ 





tn anete' tone tlie 
HORT-HAND Books and. helgs 








ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 






BOSTON COMMONWE 


It’s Our Winner 
‘i; Poe 


$18.25 


SUIT TO ORDE 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


11 ELIOT STREET. 
And The *‘ DEN”? 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 











When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
This Price. 


Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
Man. 











NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 
THAT DO NOT 
SEHRIN II 
AFTER A MAN IS 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


HIS 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


AND 


LIVE 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR} 
LIA BILIITGLES 
THE SAME 


AND AT TIME APPLY FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


.TO THE 


THEIR 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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Thomas O'Callaghan & 





CARPETS 


To be Found at 


NE BARGAINS and at 


GENUI 


N. B.—The ANNEX is a department \v 
we have established in order to rid ours: 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 

These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 
;worn carpets, remnants of all kinds,odd rolls 
of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
which for one reason or another is slow to sel! 
at t'ie regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 
cost and at prices that must cause their 
immediate sale. 


Thomas OGallaghan & Co. 


| 558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





IS in 
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THE GREATEST MONEY MAKING INVESTMENT OF THE AGE 


| Capital, $500,000—Par Value, $1.00. 


PENNOCK 
Battery Electric Light and Improvement Co. 


(THE PARENT COMPANY.) 


ROYALTY COMPANIES PATENTS ALLOWED Mr. PENNOC! 
| 
| Pennock Company of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Jermont, New Hampshire and Maine 
Pennock Electric Railway Co. of New York. 
Pennock Electric Railway Co. of New Jersey. ectric Currents. 
| Psnnock Electric Light and Railway Company No. 3.— Improvement 
| wf Massachusetts. pounds. 
| Pennock Electric Company of Alabama. No. 4. — Automatic Current Regulator 
| Pennock Electric Company of California. No. 5. — Voltage Distributor. 
Pennock Electric Railway and Light Co. of Ga. 


No. 1.— Underground Conduits for Telegraph 
and Telephone Wires. : 
o2 Underground Conduits for |! 


in Electrolyt 


SEVERAL OTHER IMPORTAN1 
PENDING. 


PATI 
OTHER COMPANIES FORMING. 
Offices of the Company—Peoria, Ill., Atlanta, Ga.. Riverton, N. d: 


Chicago, Boston, Bridgeport, Conn,, New York, Rochester, N. Y. 


What the Pennock System can do. 


| 

| 

| The Pennock Electric Light System can compete with gas at five cents a thousand t. It 
can produce 1,000 Incandescent Electric Lights cheaper than the dynamo can produce 100 lights 
The Pennock System can put 20 horse power in a boat and deliver 100 horse power — yes, 0 
power — at the propeller shaft. THINK OF IT! The Pennock Electric System can f h the 
power for $1 an hour.to run 1,000 Electric Fans, furnishing a cool breeze to every room in a hot 


Something Greatly Needed, but Out of the Question with the Expensive Dynamo! 


| MIND wou 


One Dollar an Hour, we may do it for 10 cents, for the Entire Lot of Fans.— The one t! ousand 


fans, if worked from a dynamo, would call for an output of 1,500-horse power, but the 
can do it with but 10-horse power. 


e 1490-Horse Power is Furnished Free Over the Pennock Phantom Circuits.— With« ubt 
the greatest invention of the age, and the Pennock Electric Systems are yet in thei! ancy. 
The Pennock Electric Light and Electric Railway Company is destined to become fam is 45 § 
large dividend paying investment. hi 

Just Want to Call Your Attention to One Fact.— Don’t it strike you pretty forcibly this 
stock may prove a second Bell Telephone ? We are now selling our stock at $5 per share. !t may 
jump to high figures at any time. Take the Bell Telephone for example. Why, at ! por 
stock knocked about the “ street’ at 25 cents per share. It finally sold up to $3.700 per si) re, a2 
it is said that John Wanamaker made several hundred thousand dollars out of his hol = 

Well, | Can Show Larger Profits than the Bell Telephone. — Think It Over!— Electric ‘ = 
alone will surely advance this stock to extremely high figures. Subject: to withdrawa! \'t!,00 
notice, a portion of this stock may be ots |to |suit invest The 


yguesee a $5. per:.share,.in 
dress, 


GEO. B. PENNOCK, President & Gen. Mana 


stock is fuli paid and unassessable. A 


21 Hamilton, Corner of Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 











The Public Duty of a Private Citizen — Edward E. Hale— This Number 
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It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make Man better be, 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far,in May. 

Although it fall and die that night, 


It was the plant and flower of Light. 








In small proportions we just beauties see ; 


\nd in short measures life may perfect be. 


Ben Jonsone 
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~ New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 































The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
3 p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 


The First Train Botwsen Beaten and New York 


eM cl el = ele ly RIB tt im rn 


TICKET OFFICES, 


in Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot o ummer %$t., 
In New York! 353 Broadwa 


rand Central Station. 


" Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W.R, BABOOOE, Gen’! Pase’r drsnie 


Sigetepennteensnce pac esr te nae 


rg Railroad 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


COME WAY Steet POR Hie 
=: 6.45 A. MAC ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


9 .00 trey M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
Ul 304 i MA " ACCOMMODATION for Troy | 
an 


3 00 f. ing 4 Dau 
1.00 (3, Me AILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


bi 8.00 4,4 ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
2 10.30 4.™,, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


: ACCOMMODATION . to Rut- 
3.U0 et vi . 





















































P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
16 and further information on ap- 
~, & WATSON, Gen’! Paas. ee AR. 
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UROPEAN PARTIES, 


under the management of 


Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR, 


ee 70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Tour of 87 days, $550; tour of 60 days, $75 To 
from Boston by the fine steamship “Gallia,” 
unard Line, June 23. 
National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. Te 
sail from New York by the (Steamer “S 
‘Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, 
‘July 7. 
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Graduation Gowns of Muslin. 


The ‘ sweet simplicity’ of white muslin is 
insisted upon for graduation gowns this 
season in many of the best schools in the 
land, says Harper’s Bazar. All elaboration 
of fabric and trimmings is forbidden by 
some teachers, others permit only ribbon 
trimmings, and still others allow embroidery 
or lace, provided it is not extravagantly 
used, 

. There are now so many fine muslins of 
snowy whiteness—not cream-tinted—that it 
is difficult toselect among them. Perhaps 
the first choice is for transparent mull en- 
tirely of cotton, yet as glossy as silk muslin 
which is sold at $1 a yard, and a second 
heavier quality at 65 cents; both are forty- 
five inches wide. The sheerest organdies, 
sixty-six inches wide are 50 to 70 cents, 
while those half the width, one entirely 
without dressing, are but 30 cents. Pin- 
dotted Swiss muslin is even more popular 
than it was last summer, and costs, in thirty. 
one-inch width from 45 two 60 cents a yard, 
depending on the quality. A novelty highly 
commended by merchants of taste for these 





girlish frocks is silk gingham, also called 
Swivel silk, a mixture of cotton and silk,the | 
ground smoothly woven, and powdered ef ) 
fectively with tiny silk figures or elongated | 
dashes. This is three-fourths of a yard 
wide, and costs but 55 cents. It is said to 
wash as well as other ginghams, is durable, 
pretty, and inexpensive, needing only rib- 
bons for trimming. 

High waists with long large sleeves are | 
prescribed at many schools for commence- 
ment dresses, whether for day or evening. 
The freshest models have a belted waist 
|gathered over a fitted lining of Victoria 
i lawn that is low in the neck, and trimmed 
there with lace or beading, with baby-rib- 








¥ EXPRESS, with Sleep- | | bon drawn through it as in corset covers. | 


| Some waists have a square yoke of inser- 
tions and puffs, others are entirely of length- | 
wise puffs between embroidered or lace in- 
sertion, and others, full at the neck as at} 
the belt, have cross-rows of insertion ia 
front and back. Sleeves without lining 
have a wide puff to the elbow, or two or 
three puffs, or else they are in mutton-leg 
shape. Some sleeves have three epaulettes 
of embroidery at the top, and others have 
insertions lengthwise in the puff reaching to 
the elbow, and going around the closed 
lower part, or else the elbow puff is finished 
with a lace ruffle falling toward the hand. 

White satin or moiré ribbons two inches 
and a half or three inches wide are chosen 
for these gowns, and are used very simply. 
A band of the ribbon/is drawn in folds 
around the cdilar-band ‘as a stock, and ends 
in the back in a bow with horizontal loops. 
With this is a ribbon belt, with a similar 
crosswise bow in front, and a drooping bow 
at the back, with short ends or long sash 
ends, as one chooses. To trim the waist 
further, the ribbon starts from the belt in 
the back, and coming up as braces, crosses 
the shoulders to end in front ac the end of 
the yoke ina small rosette close against 
each sleeve. When this trimming is not 
used, a wider ribbon forms a large bow 
across the breast, usually at the end of the 
yoke. 
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The Pall Mall Gazette tells this story of 
the artist Carpeaux: At a ball given in the 
Tuileries, Carpeaux met a charming young 
lady, Mile. de Montfort, whose rank, as he 
»| thought, precluded his making an* offer. 
Next morning he presented himself very 
early at the emperor’s door and begged for 
an immediate audience. “Sire,” he cried, 
on gaining admission, “ please to create me 
abaron, The happiness of my life depends 
dn it.” Napoleon III, much amused, got 
him to tell his story, and explained to him 
that a title would in no: way ‘enhance the 
value of his name. - A marriage was 
arranged, but it did not turn out very happily 
‘4 | Mme. Carpeaux still lives and is superin- 
| tending the exhibition of her husband's: 
relics. 


Col. Richard W, Thompson, an Indiana 
pioneer, eighty-five years of age, has seen 
American president except 
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MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
sograes the Oretem. sures Inflaromation, 
ane preene ngly Softens and Whitens 
es 
MANICURING, 0c. 
PREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


87 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 
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A woman knows j 


ust where she can 
et the most for 


F money; 


mer 
ifferent. A man will go and. pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he ca 
get the same thing next door {or 
Now how can a $65 suit be mace for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. Fo, 


twenty years | was in the w! olesale 
woolen and trimming business, and wa 
a large importer. This Gave me expe. 
rietice and acquaintance, two en 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods fo, 
spring and summer, Martin, Cromhy 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr's Cover 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, Londo, 
| trousering and French vesti 
| have some fine “American makes. too 
and one of the best cutters in Bosto; 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


yy 
nous 





IN 
aaa 20% D. Elm. 


172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joe] Goldthwait’s. 


H. S. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK, 


| Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 


ute Ae 





We Kandle Only imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOUR. 








“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFrekY, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


Anprewd. Lioyp, Orricis 
323 and a Washington St. 
Opp. Old Church. 


Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped wit 
TRADE MARK. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 
$25.00 INSTA 


Sertetly seats ees suasersmaeaias 








SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
3. N. Leach, Prop. 81 Hayward P1., Bose® 
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Men 1x0 mm Clothes. 


FROM #VO.OO 10 $35.00 | 


